oy 


: oe women pass away without isla it) is that 


any is no respect of persons with God. 


A o yet we ie to be able to learn o When 
VPhis F know 
Bor ‘the Bible tells me a 


; eu oes much’ of His manhood in acelin 
_ And ‘the Apostle Paul gave himself to its 
eee as if there was nothing in the world 
of half its importance. _ ‘God, I thank thee that I 


“am not as other men are; God, be merciful to me. 


_asinner: I tell you, This man Went down to his 
house justified rather than the other’—that is 
" “Christ. {Where there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free, but all are one 
in Christ Jesus ’—that i is St. Paul. 


tt Gas for this that St. Paul wihaood St. Peter 
to the face at Antioch. It was for this that he 
fought the Judaizers right through his life. It was 
for this that of the ae five times he received 
forty stripes save one. It was for this that at last 
he ' Was seized in the oo and handed over to 
Cxsar to be put to death . i 


a 
es 
ie 
zs 


\ 
I 


Peat, ie ets dramatic, more Shs incane is the 
illustration of this great fact in the life of our 
ig. Wee HL —No: aah baa 1918. 


Motes of Recent Exposition. a a 


Lord. 


\ 


and it was none the less harmful a cleavage that fe! 
law is cursed.’ 


Jesus spoke more than one parable against those 


as if He were a democrat. 


c 


It 3 well set forth by Professor oon i 


kc 
McFapyen, M.A., in his new book, Jesus and fe ie 
(James Clarke & Co; 4s. 6d. ae ae Of eo ‘ 


significance of man in the fen of God, : What 
is man that thou art mindful of him?’ Jesus was ‘ 
more impressed with the’ insignificance ote man in 
the sight of man. ; 

i, : . 1 ean a, 


despised and for those who were despised. ‘There 
was an aristocracy and a democracy in His day, Ae 


‘This people that knoweth not the 


So the religious aristocracy said, 
f 


was religious. 
and unfortunately the democracy believed them. 


who trusted in themselves that they were righteous 
and despised others. 


He did not advocate equality. There are those _ 
in our day who speak of Him (and not irreverently) 
But if they mean that 
He desired. to obliterate inequality among men 
they are wrong. He did say, ‘How hardly shall 
they that have riches enter into the kingdom.’ _ 
And He said, ‘Blessed are ye poor.’ But He als 
said that ee received e's. accor. to ue 


SEP ed 5 Ae 


\ 


according to the use to which their talents ‘had 
been put. Vi 


‘ / 

} : ; 
Certainly He was a democrat, if that means that 
ae i) He was one of the common people. He was one 


of the common people, and His sympathies were 


save that which was lost. He called Himself a 
ae doctor. The righteous aristocracy were well satis- 
fied with themselves. Why should He attend to 
‘them? ? ‘They that are whole,’ He said, ‘need not 
‘the physician, but they that are sick.’ 


wrk! 


maiatade because they were the mualtreuide! He 
i hs an aristocrat then. He would have the power 
in ‘the hands of the best. But who are they? 
ou Not the self-righteous and not the wealthy. More 
likely the needy and the sinful. ‘If’ says Professor 
i. McF ADYEN, ‘ Jesus turns His search-light on to the 
rich, no less in His presence are we compelled 
fo) overcome our repugnance to poverty, even to 
-pauperism, and its ugly accompaniments ; ; ta pierce 
- beneath the rags and sores and find the man, with 
‘a man’s longings, a man’s feelings to be hurt or 
‘ respected, a man’s soul to be saved. For here too 
the Gospels teach, not by preaching but by giving 
“insight. We 
judge whole classes of men after we have first shut 
ee ‘ our eyes: Jesus compels us to look at people, and 
; when we look at them, often we find. them trans- 
- figured. We speak of the change which passed 
-_ over , Jesus on the Mount of Transfiguration. 
_ Would it not be nearer the truth to say that the 
_ change was in the mind of Peter, James, and John; 
that for a little while those who had entered most 
deeply into His spirit saw Him as He was and as 
_ He always was?’ 


- 


Half of our cruelty is ignorance. 


_ One of the ways in which we show that we, have 
not learned that God is no.respecter of persons is 
in our dislike and distrust of foreigners. And yet 
here thé illustration from the life of Jesus is of the 


most surpassing beauty. When He visited the 


‘gillage. i in . whtek He had been » brought up th 


2 with: them. For He had come to seek and to 


expected a special,favour. He told them that 
the time of the famine in the days of Elijah it 
a heathen widow that was relieved, ‘and of all tl 
lepers in the days of Elisha none was cleanse 
saving Naaman a Syrian. And these are lessons — 
for us. “ But the great lesson is the may. He: went a 
with the woman of Canaan. 


She came and prayed Him, ‘My daughter is 8 
But He answered 
her never a word. How many are the reasons we 
discover. And they are all good and beautiful 
But this is the reason of reasons. One. can 
imagine the surprise of St. Paul the first time that — 
he heard the story. There was first the repulse 
and then the reception. 


grievously vexed with a devil.’ 


It was a parable for his 
The repulse—he had been ready — 
enough for that. Now would he give himself to 
make the reception better ‘than the repulse had — 
.‘Where there is neither Jew nor Greek, 
barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free, but all are one 
in Christ Jesus.’ 


own. life. 


‘been. 


absence of the working man from Church. The 

He states it it | 
an address which he delivered to the Tredegar and | 
District Co-operative Society on Zhe Necessity of uf 
Poetry (Clarendon Press ; 2s. net). 


Poet- Laureate has a reason also. 


The necessity of poetry—to whom is it a 
necessity? To the working man. Mr. BrincEs : 
quotes the often-quoted saying of Darwin: ‘ Up to. 
ne age of thirty or beyond A Se of Be 


... But now roe many years I cate 
not endure to read a line of geet 


Shall peare 


facts.’ 


And Darwin was a 
He had more URE ites elged most 


cessity. 


‘The necessity of poetry — to we To the 


Poracnt of life. 


this. He said that 
poetry is a. necessity to morals, It is some time 
since Shakespeare warned us that the man that 


e. ut he suid more | thane 


~ has” no music in himself is. fit for treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils. The Poet-Laureate has the 
‘same opinion of the man that has no poctey. 


And it is very surprising that he prov ves it by 
pralitg the fact that “aed is an art. ios we 


“the watchword. Art for Art’s sake—only if art is 


xpression-and nothing else. if it is merely ex- 
pression, then you may by art express a pigsty as 
truly as a sunbeam. But art is more than expres- 
“sion. © Iti is the expression of beauty. And if any 
<P one is indifferent to that art which is called poetry 
“hej is indifferent to the distinction between beauty 

and ugliness, which in the moral life is the dis- 


- tinction between good and evil. 


fiat 


a 


on Is that all? No. Poetry is necessary to 
Religion. | hoes 

Mr, George Santayana says that Poetry zs 
Religion, and there is no Religion that is not 


ined he felt that somehow poetry was i 


For life cannot be fully enjoyed. 


poetry and religion. 


ee 
He says that ever since the Reformation a aay 
has stood in the way of religion. At the tim 
the Reformation the beauty of the Roman Ca 
‘worship was lost because it: had become the | 
maid of moral iniquity. Instead of it the Refor 
fell back on the Old Testament. , 


Now the religion of the Old Testament 
the opinion of Mr. Bripces, no religion to’ 
by anybody, since Christ came. How 
Refeimers content. with it? They read 
cally, and so the crudities of it did not 0 
them. Much of the Old Testament zs tte 
very good poetry. | 
religion. He quotes just one text to pre 
point—‘ God sware in his wrath that they sho 
The Reformers _ 2 ye 


not enter into his rest.’ y 
the poetry | and. See tastibae the religion w rane ay 


and God,’ finds its best expression in poet 
when the at cannot a accepted, the Pe 


Working-men might be glad to go to the 
Testament for its poetry if they could go for 
alone. But when they have to take the relig 
with it, they prefer to let both go. ee of so 


alone and turn ete attention to the modetn oets 


We te app FPR) ed te Seeley WS Pen Vester (PML eas Nk ow WEE ere ecm oa 
woes - . Rar at y 
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to Church. Give them the poetry of the Old 
_ Testament and the pi aa of the New and they 
will vee. \ 


The Bobk of Psalms is both the delight and the 
difficulty of the Old Testament. 
of Zhe Psalms Explained, Professor William 
Sanpay and the Rev. C. W. Emmet have pub- 


* lished a Companion tothe Prayer-Book Psalter 4 
i Their delight 


(Oxford University Press ; 1s. net). 
in the work is unmistakable. It is expressed 
without reserve when they reach the 103rd Psalm. 


“tA truly evangelical psalm,’ they say, ‘of con- 
' summate beauty. We only need to fill it out with 


_ the further revelation of the Life and Death of 


_ Christ to bring it up to the’full level of Christianity. 


It is the Old Testament premiss for the New 
“God so loved the world |} 


_ Testament conclusion : 


that he gave his only-begotten Son.” If we feel 


_ the love of God as this psalmist felt it, we shall | 


> have the key to everything else in the world.’ _ 


But Professor SanDAy and Mr. Emmet are not 
less impressed with the difficulty of the Book of 
3 Psalms. ’ The difficulty lies in its vindictiveness. 


tit is scarcely perceptible to the Church in Scotland. 


In that Church, the Psalms have been till lately the 
sole material of praise. 
the custom to ‘wale a portion wi’ judicious care.’ 


- In the Church of England the difficulty has been 


- felt all along, and recently by very many and very 
‘acutely. . A series of ‘Tracts on Common Prayer’ 
has been undertaken by the Oxford University 
Press, in the second of which the whole difficulty 
has been dealt with in three separate contributions. 
Mr. Emmet offers ‘A Plea for a Revised Use of 
the Psalter in Public Worship’; Dr. C. F. BuRNEy 
- contributes a paper on ‘The Imprecatory Psalms’ ; 
~and Dr. Sanpay discusses ‘The Language! of 
Vindictiveness in the Prayer Book, in the Bible, 
and in Modern Life.’ The title of the ‘tract’ 
The Use of the Psalter (1s. 6d. net). 


The Two Houses of the Convocation of Canter- 


solution is: 


Under the title 


But it has always been | 


bury recently agreed to a series of Resolutions — 
regarding the use of the Psalter, of which the 
second is the most important. The second Re- 
‘That in the use of the Psalter in 
public worship the following psalm and portions of 5 zB 
psalms be omitted : Psalm 58; PSalms 14. 5-7; 
55; 16, 24, 25; 68. 21-23 5 69. 23-29; 109. 5 LOGE 
137. 7-93 139. 19-223 T40. 9, TO; 143. 12." 


That Resolution tells us where the diiculey lies q 
There is one complete psalm, and there are portions | 4 
of other nine psalms which it is recommended — 
should no longer be read or sung in public. They | ie 
should be omitted from the Prayer-Book Version: | A 
of the Psalter, though they may still be read in the 
Bible. The reason of the desire for ae omission — 
is their vindictiveness. i 


Now this is the first time that a great principle 
of interpretation has received public recognition. : r 
Professor SANDAY recognizes thé importance of the — 
occasion. What is the principle? It is that there. : 
are ‘degrees of sacredness, that there is (as it were) _ 
a ‘Biblé within the Bible, that everything that is 
found in its pages is not necessarily Christian, but 
that certain things were definitely said “to them 
of old time ” and are as definitely not said to us now.” i. 


Professor SANDAY accepts that principle. «He 
accepted it long ago. He now rejoices that it has 
been acknowledged: by the Houses of Convocation. 
For “he believes that ‘no further progress will be 
made until it is not: only acknowledged i in a half- 4 
hearted way but until it sinks into the a & 
ness of Christians’ generally that this distinction — i 
rests upon the authority of none other than our a 
Lord Jesus Christ Himself. There must’be a 
removing of things that are shaken in order 
that those things which are. not shaken may 
remain.’ 


? 


‘Certain things were. definitely said “to them of 
old time” and are as definitely not said to us now.’ 
In the Book of Psalms these ‘ things’ are words ofa 
vindictiveness. - Dr. Sanpay accordingly asks two % 


4 


7 alae 
eo) Ce 


in using the ‘language of vindictiveness’ to the 
extent they did? and (2) How far should we be 
L a justified i in using the same language ? 


_*How far were the poalinists justified 2 Three 
“things have to be understood. In the Old Testa- 
r “ment period, and especially in its earlier portion, 

the lesson which God’s people had to be taught 
ee was above all else, to love the good and hate the 
—_ evil. 
sin was one to be fostered and deepened, and not 
: - discouraged.’ ” That is the first thing. 


a ‘The next is, that the \distinction between the 
_.Sinner and the sin was not yet realized. That 
Re- 

'membering this it is easier for us to understand 
i - the strength of -the psalmists’ language. | Even 


distinction was reserved for a later age. 


now, says Dr. Sanpay, ‘even in these days it does 


that the child should grasp strongly the difference 
between good and evil than that it should express 
aista temperately. For some exuberance of language 
in-the condemnation of sin every allowance should 

be made.’ | 
The third thing is that all depends upon the 
Whereupon we see that we must dis- 
For there is a graduated scale of 
_, motives. : The worst are those in which personal 
animus is predominant. That is why the long 
- ‘passage in Ps rog (verses 5 to 19) is ‘one that 
cannot be got over.’ For .Professor SANDay is 


motive. 
criminate. 


Ee compelied to ‘ dismiss as special pleading the view _ 


. that would put these verses into the mouth of the 
wicked and not of the psalmist himself.’ 

And yet we must not judge hastily. There is 

-no psalm in which ‘the personal motive is more 

unmistakable than in Psalm 55. Vet Psalm 55 is 

~ a very pathetic and beautiful psalm. 

expresses the wish that he had wings that could 

_ carry him far away from the scene of his troubles, 

a and he also draws that moving picture of his 


: uestions : (1) ne ae were me pedis justified 


‘The feeling of righteous indignation against 


‘The writer - 


not do to be too squeamish. It is more important ° 


shall rejoice when he seeth the vengeance : : 


and God stands 
Righteous Judge. 


would! seem. fie ei enemy. Tt! is a aekitre 
oes that “s this psalm. uno ue pine! ¢ alternates 


invokes the punishment of God upon i ‘ 
does this always in the plural number so that 
bee friend drops out of pigb es eae 


Professor SaNDAY ‘contrasts Psalm 58.. ‘This Ss 
the psalm of which Convocation. has recommend d 
the entire omission. It is not ‘what we shoul 
call an attractive psalm.’ But even here judgmen 
must be with measure. Turn to the end, ‘The 
verse immediately before the last ‘is doubtless: 
of those which led to its omission. “The right u 


shall wash his footsteps in the blood of the ‘un 
godly.” * Our first impulse is to say, What could 
be more unchristian? | This 
indeed. And the first line of the next verse vip 
seems at first sight to bear out the conclusion. 
But the last line suddenly flames out and throws a 
“So that a man shal 


is vindictivenes 


new light upon the whole. 
say, Werily there is a reward for the righteou 
verily there is a God that judgeth in the earth.”” 

‘ After all,’ says Dr. SANDAY, ‘it is not the 
jealous personal looking for vengeance and reward, 
but another and far nobler thing. It is the old | 
story. The prosperity of the wicked seemed to — 
cast a cloud over the Justice of God, and therefore — 
over His whole character and relation to the world - 
But at one stroke that cloud is removed, 
revealed once’ more as. the 
If the psalmist rejoices because 


of men. 


the righteous will be rewarded, it is not so much 
because he himself is righteous and will share in- 
the reward, as because it will be seen that God e 
doés not neglect His own. We can see the smalle Ey 
and lower motive passing into the larger and highe 
i rs 

The second question is, How far are we justi 
in using vindictive language ? . 


It is still a question. oF the use of the Reaieen 


_ vindictive language on our own account, as against 
‘the Germans for example, Dr. SaANDay makes it 
ei very plain that he, for one, would not ‘hesitate to 
Bi ‘say we are not justified at all. No believer in 
- Christ could possibly say otherwise. But he is 
“concerned at present with the Psalter and its use 
‘in public pore tee - is ‘it right oe us 


¥ 
Professor SANDAY’s answer is unmistakable. 


e holds that we have no right to te or say any 


“One is the psalm of which he has just been 
speaking, the 58th. ‘Down to the very end it is 
i what may be described as a drab- coloured psalm ; 

‘until we come to the last line there is nothing 
specially edifying or inspiring about it. And when 
“we c come to the last verse but one we seem to be 


thrown back into that vengeful spirit which detracts 
more than anything else from the high level of the 
ae Psalter. All this is depressing and. disheartening, 
and would do no good to any one. But there is 
many a work of art in which the effect is really 
due to just such a cause as this. 


climax with its splendour. It breaks out like a 
_ sudden: ball of light. So it is here, with the 
triumphant vindication of the Righteousness of 
God. That is really what the psalm has been 
working up to all the time, even when baser 
_ feelings seemed to be in the ascending The 
crowning purpose of the psalmist is not revealed 
until the end; and when it is revealed it swallows 
up all besides. That flash of victorious conviction 
which impels the psalmist to say, “ Verily there is 


If you ask, How far are we justified in using | 


The preparation | 
for the climax is all in a low and minor key ; but | 
it is just the contrast of all this that invests the 


a God hat ae in’ the: earth” is a go) 
we may well be very reluctant to lose,’ Rh 


Ae £37: 


sion of love and longing for the home of the sou 


| setting like that of the well-known anthem b % 


‘The other passage sbodt which vat seer 
find ourselves in a harassing dilemma is the end 
It rome be easy. iaptace if ne cot 


is it possible to stop there? We cannot ‘dg ‘Ss 
without mutilating the poem in a way that on : 
would have thought that, for any one with a feel 
for literary form, must be intolerable. The poem 
would be too short, and it would end too abruptly 
We should be conscious all the time that some 


thing was missing. I cannot see in this any1 real ; 
solution of the difficulty, The only alternative ‘4 
seems to be to leave the poem as-a whole or to. 
omit it as a whole. | But it is too beautiful and — 
too moying for omission—the very classic expre' 


A 


Perhaps, after all, the least evil is. te 

leave the poem as it stands. Dreadful as the last Ee 
verse is to all our modern ideas, we may perhaps | iy 
in this one case mentally supply quotation marks" 
and remind ourselves that the language is that ‘of 
the ancient poet and not our own. 


in exile. 


In aimusice 


Coleridge Taylor, or in ordinary chanting by” 


well-trained choir, the sinking of the voices may 
be taken as showing that the psalm as a whole, 
and this portion of it particularly, belongs - to. 
another age and to other conditions than .our 
own.’ ' +. 


In Professor Hugh Watker’s Warton Lecture 
on Zhe mide ka of Shasta, throug a her se 


matter of a ae 


a hy 

English poate says Professor WALKER, reveals - 
the English character in many aspects. He wee’ 
mentions two. ‘It reveals that Azndliness which i is ag 
one of its most engaging traits, and which 2 ‘a 
shown conspicuously in love of. and bomen 
animals. There have been, of course, many ex- 
No reader of Elizabethan literature, ae x 


ceptions. 


of i little age: “And unquestionably humanity 
; has more and more mereued over cruelty as time 
ions. Bhakeypens put on record a view of the 
ufferihgs of the beetle, which, whether correct or 
not, is certainly humane ; Wordsworth embodied a 
*: of the rants of animals in Hart-leap 
Well; and ‘Coleridge connected prayer with the 


| Maker of all loves we 4 


“Bat he ‘proceeds at once to say ‘fae there is 
another side. Though kindliness is an admirable 
quality, its opposite, stermness, is indispensable in 
: a ‘virile race. The need for this conjunction of 


. oe poet, and the perception of the need is 
_ attributed by him to a dead brother-poet : 


He saw ’tis meet that man possess _ 
The will to curse as well as bless, 
To pity—and be pitiless, 
To make, and mar; 
The fierceness that from tenderness 
é {Is never far. 


Tere is a familiar verse in St. Paul’s First Epistle 
to the Corinthians (3°) which may easily be taken 
ina quite inadequate sense, and the real significance 

: of it missed. We are labourers together with God, 
he says.. We may understand that first of all to 
mean that we have been given the privilege and 
honour of working along with God in His great 
works. And that is true, but that is not what St. 
Paul means, in the first instance, by the words ; 

- that i is paiot what he Smphagaes: 


love of the lower creation on. the ground that the 


> 


Js Be War é(Rectatine our Supreme Divinity . : 


a 4 Be THE Rey. C. W. INGLIS Warbrop, M.A., pean 


| heceness, pitilessness i is, i yr 
too. Perhaps we should be dipoked) to 
evidence that it is so oun in. those \ v 


might be expected ; indeed, as Sir Arthur Q 
_Couch says in an introduction to a recer 
book by a soldier, this poetry of the pene 
* curiously quiets and meditative.” 


Its sternness too, tase: I repeat, in far less 
than the circumstances would lead us to ant 


Ae resentment, icharsbteriges es 
poets too. The illustrations of that sternness. 
which is not only justifiable but, on Oe 


It is sivesche in Shell 


it is unmistakable. r 
Above Biss 


ethereal dreamer as he was. 
Pieent in NY ORCS Wore: 


never withdrew the thought.’ 


I. 


The whole chapter is a glorifying of God as h 
great worker and builder. , Whatever great t 
is done in the world God does it. The su 
idea of the Apostle is that whatever is done in 
conversion—either of men or of the world—wh: 
ever mighty moral work is wrought, it is God wl 
is the author of it, and God to whom the lory a 
it belongs. ‘Wherefore let no man glory in mei 


a e and we can either help or hinder in God’s mighty » 


may be done. 
_ verse, that, in all God’s great moral and spiritual 
works, we must work along with Him, must help 
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The Canathian Christians were divided in 


opinion as to whether it was Paul or Apollos to 


whom they owed their new life of salvation, and 


there .were parties who claimed Paul, and parties 
who claimed Apollos, as their spiritual father. 
The Apostle says it is neither the one nor the 
other. It is God Himself. 
Him. What are we, he says, but ministers, agents, 
instruments in the hand of God? 

_ That is the primary message of the whole 
chapter. ‘Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but 
unto thy name give glory.’ And it is the meaning 
of this verse: We are labourers, certainly, but it is 


with God we are labourers, and only with Him 


that we are successful labourers. Apart from Him 


we can do nothing. 


But while this is the supreme message of the 
Apostle here, there is also a secondary message 
which it is just as important to remember ; that is, 


"that these instruments, agents, servants, and helpers » 


of God are also required in order that the work 
‘There is this distinct thought in the 


and co-operate. with Him. Man exists in a sacred 
‘partnership with God. Having been created with 


__a free will and a power to work, we have been given 


a hand in the works of’creation and redemption, 


‘and ina certain degree these great works depend 
on us, and cannot proceed without us. 


The power 
to work carries with it the power to spoil work, 


movements for the redemption of the world. Ifwe 
work and strive with our utmost power, then God’s 

divine and victorious purpose goes “forward irresist- 
ibly ; but ifgve stop, or flag, or turn back, His hand 
is stayed. 


It is a solemn-thought. It is one of, the 


mysteries that lie in the relation between the Divine | 


and the human, the Creator and the creature. 
*God can do all things—He can make wars to 
cease unto the ends: of the earth, He can take 
away the sin of the world—but He depends on us. 


_~ He is limited by the goodwill and help of His 
It is an inspiring as well as a solemn | 


creatures. 
thought—we can move the hand that moves the 
world. We are labourers together with God. 


II. 


Such is the conception of God we have in this ° 


chapter. Now, this is the conception of God that 


You owe it all to 


‘is 5 being forced upon many minds to- ies They war 
_ is giving rise to new ideas about God. As Mark 


Rutherford once said of the poet Wordsworth, we 
may almost say of the war, it is 


respects our conception of .God. 
absolutely infinite, omnipotent, entirely independ- 


ent’and able of Himself to do all things, then why 
does He suffer these calamities to befall the world 
We may even ask (for 

the old problem is recurring with a new force), Why 
_does He suffer evil and pain!to exist at all? Men — 


and to befall His children ? 


have never been able altogether to see it, and the 
vast extent of the evil to-day has doubly impressed 
the mystery upon the mind and heart. 
powerful and all-loving, and does He will good to 
the world? Then why are these things so? 


A thought is arising which is by no means new, ie 
for it is the essential heart of Christianity, but it is 


beginning to surge through men’s minds almost 
with the force of a new revelation: 
entirely independent, but depends on_us. 


explain His action to-day. We have no clearness. 


Our hearts are full of darkness and doubt. 


delayed by our slackness,—then the matter is plain 
—we see why He does not intervene—He is pre- 
vented by man. 

There are many writers just now who are saying 


that the infinite, omnipotent God of our traditional — . 


faith must go. If there were such a God there would 
be no such devastation of the world as we are now 
witnessing ; and these writers are claiming that the 
God we must believe in is a God who is limited, 
finite, who strives and suffers like ourselves. 
one would like to ask, Why. do they not see (as in 


many cases they do not) that this is the very God “ 


whom Christ reyealed to us, and whom the 


‘Christian Church has worshipped all along—the 


‘re-creating our 4 
supreme Divinity’; it is altering in some vital _ 
If God is 


Is God all- | 


God is not 
If God | 
| is alone in His power to save the world, to Jet 

suffering go on or to stop it, to let sin rage and 
destroy or to crush it out for ever, then we cannot 


But if 


He is not alone in His power, if He depends on 
us, if He can be thwarted by our sin, held back and 


7But = 


God who, in Christ, ‘laboured, wearied, suffered, . 


died upon the tree’? ‘On Calvary God was not 
only limited, thwarted, made to suffer by the evil 
will of men, but was to all appearance defeated 
by it. -He was not defeated. 
triumphed. ‘But in that one great act of the Cross 
we see the way in which God is related to the 
evil of the world all the time: He suffers at its 


In the end He © a 


ultimately conquer if 


reason refused to put a stop to it. 


as would not? eS are labourers together with God. 


ae a iL’. 


Let us now ie to illustrate, i in three directions, © 
8 amessage of the Apostle i in the chapter, namely, 

: that God is the Worker in all great moral and | 
_ Spiritual achievements, but that He depends on’ 


our co-operation. 


c, Take the work that is done in the face of 
ee our gardens, for example, or in the 
It is God who works in our 
we plant and water, but He gives the 
What causes the beautiful colours and 
ie scents of the flowers and the wholesome substance ' 


harvest of the fields. 
~ gardens : 
De increase. 


-of the fruit to spring out of the soil, which in 


- itself Ys neither beautiful nor nourishing? It is a 
ys miracle, a Divine work, and, as, such, the secret 
of it is in God’s mysterious laboratories, and in 
Chemistry can describe the 


: His everlasting love. 
process, but no human chemistry can give us thé 
“secret, ‘or communicate to us the power. 
‘Heavenly Father’s gift. 
grain in the fields. We-can only pray, ‘Give us 
his day our daily bread.’ It is God who is 
the Producer, the Provider, who multiplies the 
grain, some thirty, some. sixty, some a hundred- 
fold. 
And yet His power is limited, and He depends 
on us. We are labourers together with Him. 
What happens to our gardens, when we leave them 
without care and toil, and where would the harvest 
- be if the husbandman failed to do the necessary 
work in the proper season? By skilful preparation 
and hard toil—by the work of our hands and the 
. thought of our brains—we are labourers ‘together 
_ with God. & 

2. As another illustration, let us pass from nature 
to grace, from the natural to the spiritual world, 
and take the work of moral regeneration. First of 
' all, in the individual life: I think of somejjheroic 

_ RM Ser ‘ { 


ey! 


a 


nan, 3 is ‘hinleled, and pege uF “it, ‘bat will | 
If we are Christians, then,” | 
we are not to imagine God sitting in absolute 
_ power and allowing this suffering to go on as if 
ae were indifferent to it, or for some inscrutable 
Our Goa is in 
_ Christ striving, suffering in it all, and saying, How 
often would I have gathered you—saved you—and 


“neglected garden, or a field where. there HS i no 


Tt is our 
So with the harvest of 


to some act that would show its belief that God 


Ege to trust in Him. if 


<p 


oo out of some sin an is oldie me daar 
so that I may be better, holier, less selfish. But 
I feel I cannot do it, I cannot rise to it, I am 
under a degrading moral disability. ‘The good 
that I would I do not, and the evil that I would 
not, that I do.’ But, if I fight on in earnest aith 
and do my best, what happens? The. Divine 
power appears—God takes up the work and does 
it for me. It is He that saves me, and I can 
marvel. He giveth the increase. Yet my effort 
was waited for. It was because I tried my best 
that God didit. If I do not attempt it, the work 
is not done. If I make no effort to save myself— 
to be pure and good and’ unselfish—then these 
fruits will not appear, and my life will lie like. a 


harvest, or on which God looks in sorrow. a 


-if I do my part, God takes up the work, and carrie gee 


it to completion. 

3. The same holds true in the wider field of o 
the redemption of the nations. In our fighting 
and striving and planning’ to secuireay better’ 
civilization, a better world where men will live | rabog 
peace with one another, it is with God we are to. 
be fellow-workers. He alone can conquer the — 
forces of evil, and dispose the nations into a new — 
and harmonious order. We are 


We forget that. 
apt to take the matter out of God’s hands. ts A 
would almost appear as if in our present case we 
had' actually done so, and as if “He had’ con: 
sequently given us up to our own efforts. Mas: 
this nation—as a nation—definitely, shown its — 
recognition of the fact that Ged is a Fighter— 
and the supreme Fighter—in this war? Has it— — 
the nation and its. Governnyént—shown _ ‘its” belief _ 
that religious faith is aw actual, and a powerful, © 
factor in hastening the end of the war? I hae 
said that God depends on us. But it is equally — 
true that we depend on God, and it would be. a 
good thing to see our Government commit itself 


can do something for us to-day. vg 

Meantime, let us of the Christian Church 5 a) 
what we can to bring on the Divine power to our 
aid. Let us watch and pray and repent, and let 
us be bold enough to cast all. our care upon God e 


Mae aan ak Wale cab! 
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Oirginibus fraeieaile: 


I 
A September Morning. 
‘The wondrous works of God.’—Job 37. 


I once visited a house that had a large garden 
attached to it. In that garden there was a most 
delightful thing that was supposed to belong to 
-the two boys of the house. It was a tent—a 
regular army tent. ‘ 


‘summer. They liked autumn too; in September 
especially there was often glorious weather. My 
os experience of the tent was a September one. 
‘Their mother had agreed to let them sleep in it 
_ for one night. Of course they were ' delighted < 
_ they did not sleep much, you may be sure. Soon 


iy and see something.’ I went, and from the inside 


_ at first nothing to be seen. There were fruit trees 
of. Sige some with rosy-cheeked apples upon 


; "The trees were not what they wanted me to look at 
a0 With their keen eyes they had noticed one of 
the great wonders of this earth of ours. That 
morning, everywhere, and over everything was a 
glistening, trembling veil, infinitely finer than the 
finest fabric ever made by man. Even the air 
seemed full of delicate threads; broken bits 
- ‘were ‘quivering and flying in every direction, and 
_ there were long stretches like fairy telegraph 
wires. 
‘ ‘Spiders |” said the Boye ‘Do you know how 
a uttiey manage to get the first long thread across 
in the air? They can strike the exact leaf they 
want.’ There and then in boy’s language, they 
gave out all the information they had learned from 
their master at school. 
first spin their threads with their heads to the 
-wind. When they are long enough for the breeze 
to grip them the spider lets go and is borne on 
wings of the wind, sometimes for a long distance. 
If the wind falls the spider can let itself down by 
its silken parachute. If the wind rises, it somehow 
succeeds in sinking gently to the ground. 


¥ ¢ _ of the tent, where I obediently stood, there seemed. 


ae “the Rian 


Those boys thought there was no season like | 


It was that the spiders — 


Hundreds of spiders had been at work in the 


| sunk to earth, others had got broken, and many 


‘for a moment. 


| garden that morning. Some of the thie gee ie 


had got entangled in the bushes and amongst the 
grass. There had been a regular shower of 
gossamer. | ie 

People will stand at a street corner, ands watc! 
a juggler take yards of tape out of his mouth. — 
Even if it were not a trick it is a clumsy proceed- 
ing. Those little spiders had made the garden a 
dream of fairyland. The wonder of it is even 
greater than the beauty. Ose 


} 


When we wonder at things, we stop thinking 
But very soon we begin to ask — 
questions. How did it all happen ? How dic 
the spider learn? The spider cannot think, yet. 
its work is perfect of its kind. Back our minds go, 
and it is God we come to, God the Creator, no 
only of ies creatures like the aes but of us 
all. : 
‘God’s work is jaAgpatioud’ and He means our 
work, however unimportant it may be, to be well 
done. You are nearly all at school. He expects 
you to do your lessons well. ‘But lessons are no 
the only piece of work He has put into our hand: 
to finish for Him. It is beautiful characters He 
wants from us. Long ago Jesus Christ told the 
people how to make them. And we know tha 
He just wants .boys and girls to let Him be thei 
friend that He may teach them too. 
You do not need to live amidst grand surround-_ 
ings to grow up noble men and women. It is, I 


ah 


to live like Christ. The old people-have nents 
lived their lives out,-and most of them. feel that 
they have not made of them what they might have: 
done. wit es 

You are beginning yours. What do you mean 
to make of it? God’s work is perfect, and He & 
expects a great deal from you, but He is willing to 
help you all the time; you have only to ask Him. — 


Whatsoe’er you find to do, is 
Do it, boys, with all your might! — 
Never be a little true, 
Or a little in the right. 
Trifles even 
Lead to heaven, 


So in all Lining’ : 
Great or small things, 
Be as thorough as’ you can. 


: “Whatsoeler you find to do, 
' Do it, then, with all‘your might ; 
Let your prayers be strong and true— 
Prayer, my lads, will keep you right, 
Xe Prayer i in all things, © 
AN Great and small things, 
Like a Christian gentleman; — : 
' And for ever, 
_Now or never, 
_ Be as thorough as you can.) 


ual DE 
Watchmen. 


‘I have made thee a watchman.’—Ezk 327, 
‘ Except the Lord keep the city, 
pee watchman waketh but in vain. ones ae 


a f all to the prophet Ezekiel. .God made him a 
ean to. warn Israel of the danger of their 


ec 


‘ But Goll. is speaking these words also to you 
and to me. ‘To each of us He is Saying, ‘I have 
made thee a. watchman.’ 
_ Now a watchman is a very important | person 
“and he has great responsibilities, so let us see if 
we can find out some of the things he has to do. 
Poa in the Old Testament there is a great deal told 
us about watchmen. In those days the big cities 
_ were surrounded by strong walls, and the gates of 
_ the cities were always guarded by watchmen. 
Their business was to look out for enemies and to 
warn of any danger. In time of war the number 
of ‘the watchmen was greatly increased. They 
were stationed at different points round the wall, 
and each man was obliged to keep a sharp look- 
out on his part of the wall and to call out to the 
others if any danger threatened. The safety of 
_ the city depended on the wakefulness and watchful- 
ness of these men, and if one of them had fallen 
_asleep on duty the city would have been in great 
_ danger. 
be But there were other duties which watchmen 
had to perform. You know that in Palestine 
grapes are and were grown. The vineyards lay 
-1P, Leonard in A Garland of Verse, p. 83. 


made us ‘Soldiers. 


honourable ‘than a soldier’s, for the safety f 


Siuatiaey wild aa broke j in rand des 
fruit, 


purpose watch- eal were built here and the 
upon the hillsides, In each watch-tower there w 
a watchman, and his business was to guard 
particular bit of the vineyard. If a wild beast 
thief approached he gave a long cry at t 
top of his voice to warn the others. The 
was dangerous and difficult and only the s 
and bravest young men were chosen for it. 
Now God has made us all watchmen, 

each a city to guard. Can you guess the 
the city? It is the city of our heart. 

“We are to fight His. 
and that is very difficult and very ‘hono 
work. But He has made us sentinels to, a 


army or the city depends on him. 
Now if the enemy came with a great fl 1) 


that. 
so stealthily sometimes that we never no 
till he is right inside, and our city is re 

Here is the name of one of our enemies. | 
is called General Hot Temper. EG has a 
eine us suddenly by: surprise. 


he will take possession of our city.’ 
And here is the name of another enemy. 
called Colonel Selfishness. He takes our 


He creeps quietly into our city and conquers it 
by bit. So we must see that the stones are put ‘in 
their places again and that the wall is. pe 
patrolled day and night. Li 
And here is the name of yet anther en 
He is called Captain’ Meanness. 
cunning way of rs us. 


gate. 
him out. 
enemies. 
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There’ are ether enemies too—Major Envy, and 
Lieutenant Discontent, and Sergéant I]l-Humour, 
and Corporal Laziness, and a host of others. You 
each know your own. The important thing is to 
keep them out at the beginning. If you don’t, 
they will bring a bigger and a bigger army with 
them each time, until at last they may overwhelm 
- you p eeeicr: 


2. And that is where the second text comes in. 
We can never be quite sure that our city is secure 


unless God is watching with us: 


Except the Lord keep the city, 
_ The watchman waketh but in vain. 


These words have been chosen as the motto of 
the city of Edinburgh. I wonder how many of 
_you have visited Edinburgh. I wonder how many 
of you have walked along Princes Street and 
looked up at the Castle built high on the top of a 
_ precipitous rock, . At the other side you approach 
the Castle by quite a gentle slope, but on this side 
jis the sheer precipice It looks as if it would be 
impossible to scale that rock, yet once upon a 
time the fortress was taken on this very side. 

It happened. thus. Six -hundred years ago 


’ Robert Bruce was fighting for the freedom of 


Scotland. But Edinburgh. Castle was in the 
hands of the English, and although he very much 


ej wished to take it, he did not know how it was to 


- be-done. 


At last a man called Francis told Sir Tio ties 
‘Randolph, one of Bruce’s leaders, of a narrow path 


/ which led up the steepest part of the rock. The ‘ 
~ Castle wall was low at this side and no guard was 


' set, as no attack was expected there. In the 
, darkness Francis led Randolph and thirty men up 
the steep path. They leapt over the wall and 
found the garrison asleep, all except the guard at 
the gate. So the Castle was taken—even the 
strong Castle of Edinburgh which depended on 
its own strength. 


Except the Lord keep the city, 
The watchman waketh but in vain. 


If we want to keep our city safe we must ask’ 


God to watch with us. 
watchmen, for He is never weary, He never 
slumbers nor sleeps. He will keep us if we ask 
Him, and when His love is all round us and over 


He is the best of all 


A us then we are safe indeed. 


aN 
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'} read a bit like the ordinary school essay we all . 


‘fastened to a cricket belt. 


What Colour is your Lamp? — ; 
» §Thou wilt light my lamp.’—Ps 18”, be. 


Have you ever heard of the wonderful game 
of ‘lantern-bearers’ played by Robert Louis 
Stevenson when he was a, boy? He and his " 
friends played it “on the shore at North Berwick _ 
years ago, but you can read about it to-day i in his 
essay Zhe Lantern-bearers. That essay doesn’t 


know and some of us hate. It is more like a 
fascinating story. It tells how Louis stole out of 
his house in the evenings of late September, when _ 
the holidays were almost at an end, and the nights ~ 
were already dark. He was buttoned up to the 
chin in his overcoat, but there was a mysterious 
bulge at his waist, and there hung about him a 
strong smell of toasting tin. He hurried over the — 
links with a walk that spelt mystery, and by and 4 
by he met another figure equally bulging, and — 
equally smelling of blistered tin. ‘Have you got — 
your lantern?’ whispered Louis anxiously. ‘Yes,’ — 
was the all-important reply, and together the two 
hastened to a spot previously agreed upon. . 

When four or five such figures had odthiered: 
they climbed into an empty fishing-boat. on the 
shore, or crouched down in some sheltered hollow # 
of the links. Then the top-coats were unbuttoned, 
and the mysterious bulge and the tinny smell ~ 
resolved themselves into a- bull’s-eye lantern 
In the flickering light 
of the lanterns, and with the wind sweeping over — 
the links, the boys talked of matters both wild and 
exciting. But the talk was nothing compared to — 
the joy of being.a lantern-bearer. ‘The essence of | 
this bliss,’ as Stevenson tells us, ‘was to walk by 
yourself in the black night ; the slide shut, the top- _ 
coat buttoned; not a ray escaping ...a mere — 
pillar of darkness in the dark; Saad all the 
while . . . to know you had a bull’s-eye lantern 
at your belt, and to exult and sing over the 
knowledge.’ $ 

Now, we don’t play at ‘Jantern-bearers” like 
Robert Louis Stevenson; nevertheless “we all 
carry hidden lamps or lanterns. The lamps them- 
selves are hidden, but. their light shines out i 
plainly whether we willit or no. No buitonedup 
coat can conceal their flame. 

Many of us have lamps that burn a fiery rae 3 


light, others have ous that. ee a cold green, | 
_ others again have lamps that glimmer a muddy 
. purple.” But some of us carry lamps whose flame 
shines steady gold. That sounds as mysterious as 
_ the bulge under the overcoat—doesn’t it ? 
_ What colour of lamp have you? I can tell you; 
for though I don’t see the actual flame I can tell 
; by your face and your: actions, the colour your 
lamp is burning. - Is your lamp burning red? 
Then I’m afraid there will be angry sparks in your 
tyes and a black line between your brows. Your 
~ hands will be often clenched. Your feet will be 
{ ‘given to stamping. You will flare up at trifles. 
“And people will say, ‘What a dreadful temper !” 
Gero ls your light green? Then your eyes will 
always be looking round the corner at some one 
else’s Pelongings: ‘TI wish I had nice clothes like 
so and so.’ 
person has so many treats.’ ‘I want this.’ ‘Give 
--me that.’ ‘Me too!’ will be the words that are 
_- oftenest on your lips. - Hard lines will grow round 
_ your mouth, and your companions will say, 
*Grabby thing!’ 4 
Be ovine the green light of jealousy and’greed. 
_ Does your lamp burn darkish purple? Then 


“a pout in the middle.’ 
half-open. You will skulk about in corners and 
‘ look altogether a most unpleasant ‘person, and 
_ outsiders will remark, ‘The sulks again ! ug 
ie Does your lamp give a beautiful golden glow? 
_ Then’ your eyes will be clear and bright. Your 
tips will be ready to smile.. You'll be jolly and 
_ ‘happy, and willing to run an errand or lend a 
. “helping hand. You'll sing or whistle at your 
work, and your friends will say—well, I think I 


4 
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Pioneer in Be. Study of Ofd Ceatament Poetry. 


Ley and the Metricists.’ 


As the result of continued study of the poetical 
texts, Lowth’s principle of parallelism had become 


1 The English reader will find the most careful and com- 

- plete survey of this whole field in W. H. Cobb’s Criticism 

hee Systems of Hebrew Metre (Oxford, 1905), a work to which 

the present writer is greatly indebted, though he has closely 
paincied at first-hand Pe various systems passed in review. 
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/ are our characters, our natures, our dispositions, 


‘It’s a shame that such and such a_ 


because your lamp will be | 


“your mouth will have a droop at each corner and’ 
‘Your eyes. will seem only - 


_ By Prorrssor THE Rev. A. R. Gorpon, M.A., D.Litr., MonTREAL. 


had better. not tell you inte ‘they will say ty 
might make you conceited. fs 
Have you caught the idea? Our Hidden eee 


our tempers—whichever you like to call them, e 
They shine out unmistakably in. our faces and our 
actions. We .may try to pretend to others’ that we 
are burning a golden light when our flame is reall 
red or green or purple, but we shall not be able to . 
keep up the pretence long, for sooner or ei the 
true colour will show. 
Now, how shall we pankcive to bara a golder ; 
flame? It depends on who lights our lamp and 
how we trim it. You see ‘it is mot a case of th 
glass being coloured. It is the case of the flame 
itself having a colour. Dents 
If’ we ourselves light our lamps we. shall find | 
‘that our flames will be at the best unsatisfactory. 
Some days they will burn one colour, some ays” 
another. We shall never be able to depend co) 
them. The only way to make sure of the ‘tru 
golden light is to ask God to light them for us 
Our text says, ‘Thou wilt light my lamp.’ And ‘ 
‘Thou’ is just God. If we tell Him that we wan! hae 
to be His lamps and to shine for Him He will a 
pour into us the oil of His Holy Spins ang get us? 
afire with His love. - : ne ae he x 
Then when He has lit the dare. we must trim it : 
carefully, for, of course, you know that a badly 
trimmed lamp never burns well. The trimming is” 
our duty—not God’s—and trimming our lamps. ‘ 
means prayer. That is the best preparation. for mi 
any day’s work. That will keep our flame pure — 
and bright. Then the world will see that we are. 
trying to be God’s children, for our lamps are, 
puraigg steady gold. pant 
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firmly established ; and this being now volte to: 
the ‘pulse-beat’ of rhythm, it was widely assumed _ 
by Old Testament scholars about the middle of — 
the: nineteenth century that practically the last 
word had been said on the subject. Representa- 
tive critics like De Wette, Olshausen, and Hupfeld 
all operate with the formula of ‘rhythm of thought.’ 


But it was felt increasingly that ua ee was 
too much of an external form to be an adequate 
Rs expression of the rhythmical throb of poetry. To 
communicate to other hearts the ‘pulse-beat’ he 
first felt in his. own, the poet must impart a 
rhythmical movement to his words also. This 
- movement being’ equally subject. tothe law of 
‘measure,’ Hebrew poetry, like that of other 
nations, must be in some sense metrical. To this 


question the succeeding generation of Sept 


seriously addressed itself. 
25 aN 0 real help was to be derived here from tradi- 
tion, ‘The Jewish writers, Josephus and Philo, 
and Christian scholars like Origen, Eusebius. and 
Jerome, had indeed spoken of Hebrew poetry as 
‘metrical, and compared the structure of the battle- 
~ songs, Psalms and’Job, with the hexameters, tetra- 
meters, and trimeters of Greek verse. 
only result of such comparisons was to lead subse- 
-quent investigators astray. 
. scholars to raise the problem of Hebrew metre— 
-Gomarus, Meibomuus, Clericus, etc.—all attempted 
to force the texts into classical schemata. It was 
an easy matter, therefore, for each to expose the 
weakness of the others’ theories, and for a careful 
ae scholar like Lowth to dismiss them all as baseless. 
4 Yet the instinctive feats prevailed that their 
; Jae were not after mere delusions. As we 


aug that there was a real land to be diet 
covered, if only one could strike the course. For 
sixty more years this course remained shrouded in 
impenetrable mists, until a bright gleam was thrown 
_ into the darkness by J. J. Bellermann’s Versuch iiber 
die Metrik der Hebrier (Berlin, 1813). Like his 
predecessors, Bellermann began with the fixed idea 
that Hebrew metre depended on the quantity of 
the syllables. But instead of determining this 
i quantity by classical standards of measurement, he 
‘fell back .on the Massoretic theory of more, or 
_ time-units.1_ As a further help in this direction, 
he introduced the then novel principle of accentua- 
tion, happily supposing that the accent must rest 


‘Ke 


short vowel one, and the sh°va, whether simple or composite, 
- none; each consonant again has one mora, unless they be 
divided by sh*va, when the two are credited with but one. 
Thus the normal quantity of each syllable is three sore. 
The tone-syllable has’also usually three, though by rule of 
» accent sometimes two or four. 


on the Sane syllable. of ‘ie feos veces 


But the- 
The first Western. 


‘(Konigsberg, 1825). 


| penultimate syllable, as the majority of modern _ 


loving interest in Suabian folk-lore. 


1 According to thi theory, a long vowel has two mora, a ° 


the Massoretic system as a phil ty. exact re ore 


self from the old sees tradition of epic a hea 
meters and the like. On this basis Bellermann 
erected a metrical system which often strikingly 
anticipates the results of more modern investigators, 
The most interesting example of this vapproche-— 
ment is seenlin the analysis of La 3, where he 
observed that ‘the second hemistich 50 times over ’ 
consists of two feet, while the first hemistich as’ ae 
rule counts three,’ In consequence he proposed to 
describe this measure as ‘five-footed’ (p. 1 37)—a 
considerably nearer approach than Lowth had made 
to Budde’s 4ima@k measure. Nothing could show 
more clearly that Bellermann: *had touched a true 
line of progress. | pet. 

The new theory was subjected to a searching 
analysis by the Jewish scholar Saalschiitz in his — 
learned work Von der Form der hebraischen Poeste 
The keenest criticism is 
naturally directed against Bellermann’s use of they 
more doctrine, which is virtually discounted by his. . 
own pppeal to accent. On one or two Sa nee 


further astray in feankly alanceeite the Massoreeta : 
system, and placing the accent as a rule on the - 


Jews do. Thus he resolves Hebrew poetry intoa — 
scheme of trochaic and dactylic feet, riding rough- — 
shod over the difficulties that still present them- 
selves by an indiscriminate elision aie froubleseme 
syllables. 

At this stage Ernst Meier entered the field. ‘ 
With the more technical equipment of a Professor 
of Oriental languages in Tiibingen he combined a - 
genuine appreciati ion of poetry, and a long and 
For the under- ; 
standing of the literature of the Old ‘Testament he 
felt he had ‘gained far more through -his travels oa 
discovery in Suabia than he could ever have done — 
by a journey to Jerusalem.’ This preparation, at 
all everits, led him to study Old Testament poetry 
mainly from the esthetic point of view. .In his — 
prefatory volume on Die Form der hebratschen 
Poesie (Ttibingen, 1853) he begins with a clear 
recognition of the priority of lyrical poetry, and 
the essentially lyrical character of Hebrew poetry. . 
This, he argues, of necessity involves a rhythmical 
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ette had’ maintained, but of the flow 
as well, such being the only real channel 
thr ugh which the poet can convey the play of his 
feeling to other hearts. The many attempts to 
extract a syllabic measure from the Hebrew texts 
_ had failed; but there ‘still remained the possi- 


intimately. This principle Meier found by re- 
peated experiment to.be the actually determining 


he musical tact, that can be wanting in no true 
_ song; is marked by the accent, which is pre- 

cisely the same in poetry as in common prose. It 
_ depends on the poet’s pleasure in the arrange- 
ment of the verse which syllables in a word 
shall receive the chief tone and accent. «vd be 
accented. syllables may be preceded or falewea by 


as many subordinate unaccented syllables as can 
ae 


Thus at a single stroke Meier freed 
ae accentual principle from its old ‘ quantitative’ 
Unfortunately, he insisted on reducing 
he poetical texts into uniform verselets of two 
4 tone-syllables, yielding much the same metrical 

effect as the modern march- rhythm. To carry 
x ‘out this scheme he had no hesitation int freely 


This has naturally exposed Meier to "sharp criti- 
_cism, and in many quarters even to a species of 
contempt. But he deserves the credit of having 
cleared the way for more systematic work along 
. usta lines.? 
_ Julius: Ley is justly regarded as the father ae 
modern metrical criticism. Earlier scholars had 
made valuable suggestions ; but Ley was the first 


: 


to develop an all-round system on a firm basis of 


principle. For over thirty-five years he laboured 
incessantly at the subject, passing his views through 
the crucible of constant scrutiny and revision, 
_ quick to profit by reasonable criticism, and never 


hesitating to amend his scheme when fresh facts 


required it. His first published work on Dve 
_ metrischen Formen der hebraischen Poeste (Leipzig, 
1866) was a renewed attempt to find in the length 
_ of syllables the characteristic law of Hebrew metre, 
mes alliteration as the’ ‘binding principle.’ But 


hi ve The writer is glad to find himself in such cordial agree- 
“ment with Dr. Cobb in his appreciation of the value of 
-. Meier’s work (of. céz., p. 73 ff.). 


tt merely of ae thoughts, as Ewald | th 


je Ba ead of the: Gilelel mora £ 
syllables equal i in value seemed of. itself 
to disprove the various quantitative systems. | 
he was Jed with Meier to accept the accent a 


bility of a purely accentual metre—as seen, for | 
example, in the old German songs he knew so | . 


Sih 
* one. in Hebrew poetry. ‘The rhythmical measure, © 


_ altering the texts wherever the theory demanded it. 


baues in der hebraischen: Poesie (Halle, 187: ; 
first really scientific hand-book on the s 
The treatise opens with a general presenta on 
the case for metre, and a vindication of th valu 
of the Massoretic system in determining h 
tion of the accent. Ley then proceeds to. 
up his metrical structure. The basis, as has bee’ 
stated, is the accent.. In the normal verse gcse 


forming a scale Mi harmonies intone. The 
number of these subordinate syllables is | 
by no fixed rule, though naturally a change i 
number tends to prolong or quicken the 
ment, and thus to produce the effect of 
meditation or pathos on the one hand and ani- 


by detaned: Grammar of metrical forms aad van 
which remains the foundation for all future di 
cussions of the subject. Here Ley canvasses 
such questions as the accentual sat sd df 


construct peraeess pausal ee pein one 


octameter, ee ete.:(p. 22 fh). The most 
interesting of these verse-forms is | what Ley, 
describes as the ‘elegiac pentameter’ of Lamenta- 
tions, that measure to which Lowth and Bellermann — 
had already directed attention, in the sinking — 
cadence of which he finds ‘the most affecting and — 
awe-inspiring expression _of pain, despair, and 
weariness’ to be met with in aes literatur 
(p. 52). 
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vited to study, after all necessary excisions have 
been made, there remain irregularities which Ley 
at this stage can explain only through the hypo- 
thesis of ‘compensations,’ that is, the tacking of a 
short line upon a long one, or vice veAa, to enable 
_. both to be regarded as normal (p. 77 ff.). 
and other glaring defects in Ley’s original presenta- 
‘tion of his system made him the object of much 
damning criticism. _The most effective attack was 
delivered by Karl Budde, then a young man of 
twenty-four, just beginning his distinguished career 
as a student of Old Testament literature. 
subject of his inaugural lecture was ‘On certain 
~ supposed metrical forms in Hebrew Poetry,’ and 
the most important part of the lecture was pub- 
lished in the Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 
1874, P- 747 ff... After a running refutation of 
earlier theories, Budde opens fire direct on Ley. 
‘He assails the whole position... He will not even 
“ admit the general principle that a metrical move- 
ment is necessary to song and music, pointing to 
‘the earliest Egyptian and German melodies, and 


in his judgment prove conclusively that what is 
demanded in poetry is not a strict rhythmical 
measure, but rather harmony with musical time 
(p. 748f.). He next pours contempt on Ley’s 
supposed rules of metre. ‘In reality Ley knows 
so well how to make a fresh rule out of every 
exception, that one feels much less inclined to 
offer objections to the rules themselves, than to pit 
them against the author’ (p. 759). Coming to 
closer quarters with the system itself, he applies 
Ley’s principles to some thirty poems, with the 


-many in which he could discover no possible 
* ground on which he might propose to base his 
system.’ ‘Till Ley’s actual analysis of texts appeared, 
he ‘must be permitted to regard the system in 
question as but a: huge delusion of the author’s,’ 
the only real value of the work, so far as he could 
. see, consisting in the fresh emphasis it had laid 


1 Budde’s assault was delivered, of course, not against 
the Grundziige, which only appeared in 1875, but against 
the earlier statement of Ley’s views in the Jahrbiicher Sur 
Philologie und Pidagogtk, 1871-72. Here the illustrative 
i examples were wanting, but the general principles were 


cas. : : : 
. es ., essentially the same as in the formal treatise.. 
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pointed out that some of the most difficult are | on ‘the peculiarly pleasing equipoise of 


carefully avoided. But even in those we are in- 


metrical structure of Lamentations. 


‘This 
cast in the same ‘limping’ rhythm, a full stichos of 


The * 


Bur ‘the chants of the English Church service, which 


result that he finds ‘not a single one which did not 
show marked departures from Ley’s rtles, and 


aN 


which prevails through much of the poetry | 

From the general wreck, Budde was a 
bring to land but one precious piece of: salva 
Ley had once more called attention to the pec 
Budde sub 
mitted the Book to a fresh analysis, and found 
that, with the exception of ch. 5, the whole w, 


three or four -words being followed by a broken 
one of two or three. This measure he traced 
through many elegiac passages in the prophetic 
literature (e.g... Am 5%, Is 144%, Ez 19!®, etc.), 
and in Psalms of lamentation, as well as those 
bearing on the fortunes of Jerusalem (notably the 
‘Songs of Ascent’), finding in its broken accents 
a deliberate echo of the usual‘lament for the dead, - 
and naming it in consequence the hinah rhythm 
The publication of Budde’s observations in th 
Zeitschrift fur Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 1882, 
p. rff., and 1883, p. 299 ff., marked a real. epoch 
in metrical research. At least one ‘definite rhyth 
mical form’ had been established beyond possibility — 
of doubt or cavil. “Thus a sure basis was lai ES 
for future advance. Pursuing his investigati 
Budde’ discovered that the kinah mes 


felling rosdlic unwonted ance of Ejibilant joy. or 
triumph, - In the Z.A.T7. W,, 1891,-p. 234 ff, and — a 


results, with the explanation that the 22mah note 
came to be associated specially with ‘ songs 0 ae 
Zion,’ and was thence transferred to others of 
peculiarly intense lyrical quality. It must be 
generally felt that this/ explanation is too artificial 2 
to be really satisfying. We should be inclined 
rather to regard the breaking of the measure as a 
genuine reflexion in rhythm of the choking’ utter- 
ance which any keen emotion tends to induce, 
whether the emotion be one of joy or of sorrow. In~ 
this connexion one may point out that the elegiac 
measure in both Greek and Latin poetry came 
likewise to be extended to love-songs, epigrams 
and other outflowings of the re of apechowm Mee 
friendship or hatred. : 

While the storm thus raged around Ley s ne 
the Roman Catholic scholar, Gustav Bickell ro) 
Vienna, launched his remarkable four de Sorte. 
Coming to the subject: fresh from the study of 
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Syriac poetry, he maintained that Hebrew verse 


also is measured by a strict alternation of accented 
and unaccented syllables, whether in the iambic or 
the trochaic mode. 
Bickell developed in the Introduction to his two 
principal works, Metrices biblice regule exemplis 
illustrate (Innsbruck, 1879) and Carmina Veteris 
Lestamenti metrice (Innsbruck, 1882), at the same 
time giving a compendicus statement of his general 
principles in the Z.D.M.G., 1881, Pp. 415, as 
follows: — ‘Hebrew metrics rest on the same 
foundations as the Syriac, and its daughter the 
Christian Greek, namely, on the counting of syllables, 
the disregarding of quantity, the regular alternation 
of accented and unaccented syllables, the identity 
of metrical and grammatical accent, the exact 
coincidence of the verse-lines (stichoz) with the 
divisions of the sense,’ and the combination of 
homogeneous or heterogeneous s¢ichoZ into sym- 
_ metrical strophes.’. The scheme of metrical rules 
drawn up by Bickell is so cumbrous, and the appli- 
cation of the rules the occasion of so much arbi- 
trary manipulation of the text, the scansion too is 
often so stilted and wooden, that the system has 
now become thoroughly discredited, even though 
Bickell’s poetical instinct, and his many brilliant 
emendations, have won deserved admiration, and 
contributed in no small degree towards a more 
convincing solution of the problem. 

Yet another metrical suggestion was put forth 
during these years of ferment. Hubert Grimme 
acknowledged himself a grateful and loyal disciple 
of Ley’s. But he saw certain defects in his 
system, notably his entire disregard of the “me 
element in rhythm, which he himself proposed to: 
remedy. If poetry was to be brought into spiritual 
harmony with music, he felt, there must be certain 
limits imposed upon the length of the feet. To 
effect this quantitative requirement, Grimme re- 
verted to the old principle of the more. No diffi- 
culty was involved either in the case of the main 
tone-syllable, on which the full stress rested, or in 
that of the weak syllable, which was as invariably 
unaccented ; the question of quantity arose only in 
regard to the secondary accents, the bearers of 
which were raised to full tone-syllables or reduced 
to weak ones according to the sum of the more 
(cf. Grimme’s articles in the 7.D.4Z.G., 1893, p. 
276 ff.; 1896, p. 529 ff., etc. ; and the more systématic 
treatises, Grundziige der hebriischen Akzent. und 
Vokallehre, 1896, and Psalmenprobleme, 1902). It 
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This new syllabic’ system > 


may well be questioned whether this yields the 
true time quantity of which we are in search; and 
in any case Grimme is far from consistent in his 
carrying through of the principle. But he has 
earned the sincere gratitude of students for having 
set in such clear light an essential element that 


' was almost neglected. 
In the meanwhile Ley was quietly perfecting his. 


own system. Amid so much harsh criticism he 


was greatly encouraged by the sympathy he received _ 


from the veteran Olshausen, as well:as by Riehm’s 
appreciative review of the Grundziige in the Studien 
und  Kritiken, 1877, p. 573 ff. Riehm still re- 
mained convinced that the metrical form was but 
an accident, and that the only real principle of 
Hebrew poetry was the ‘rhythm of the sentences,’ 
He perceived, too, the fatal weakness of Ley’s rule 
of compensation. 
such a.thing as metre in the poetry, Ley’s principle 
of accentuation ‘is the only possible one.’ He 
cordially acknowledged, too, the great service he 
had rendered in opening the eyes and ears of 
students to the fine rhythm of tone that’ distin- 
guishes Hebrew lyrics ‘ to a far greater degree than 
is usually imagined.’ Ley was not slow to accept 
Riehm’s suggestion. In his supplementary Zec¢- 
Jaden der Metrik der hebriiischen Poesie (Halle, 
1887) he entirely discarded the objectionable 
principle of compensation, and allowed a far 
greater measure of freedom in the metrical move- 
ment than his original hypothesis warranted. Nor 
was this the last of his concessions. In two 
posthumous articles in the 7.4.7. W., 1901-02, 
on the metrical analysis of Ps 45 and Is 1, he 
abandoned the misleading classical terminology of 
his earlier works in favour of the simple notation, 
4-5 3-, 2-pulse measure, etc. In a still further 
investigation of the metre of Deutero-Isaiah, 
published in the Studien und Kritiken, 1903, p. 
1 ff., he admitted Grimme’s main contention that a 
certain weight ought to be attached to the number 
of unaccented syllables in determining the char- 
acter of the feet, though the nearness of his end 
prevented his completing the system in this respect. 

As his theory developed, Ley was steadily 
gaining adherents. The most notable was Pro- 
fessor Eduard Sievers, the distinguished exponent 
of German phonetic principles. He had hitherto 
taken practically no interest in Hebrew metre, 
accepting the current dictum of Old Testament 
scholars that Hebrew poetry was non-metrical. 


But he admitted that, ifthere is | 


colleague and friend, Franz Buhl, handed him 


-as Dt 32, La 3, and Job 3. The very first he 
_ examined, Dt 32, he was delighted to find ‘ clearly 
‘and almost completely metrical,’ in the general 
form of anapestic verse. This first impression 
was strengthened by each successive examination 
of poetical texts. Within a month he was able 
to present before the Leipzig Academy of Science 
ee pee ‘On the rhythmical principles of Hebrew 
-yersé-structure.’ Extending his studies over a 
‘still, wider field, he published in 1go1 the first 
- of a rojected series of elaborate Studien zur 
st -hebrétischen Metrik, a work that created a pro- 
found impression, both from the philological 
‘reputation of its author and from the importance 
t ot the results. 

In his specially valuable ‘ Preliminary discus- 
‘i Potns on universal rhythm’ Sievers puts himself 


‘on which Meier and Ley had based their systems. 
Like all other expressions of musical art, poetry is 
‘marked by a‘ movement in time,’ which is described 
as rhythm when ‘regularly measured and articu- 
lated, The substratum of this movement can be 
no mere relation of thoughts, but must consist in 
successions-of sound and pause. The constitutive 
factors of rhythm are division of time and gradation 
i in stress. In music the time-values are exact, 
and the rhythm in consequence ‘rational’; be 
oy in poetry much more freedom is allowed, the 
*. rhythm. being thus ‘irrational.’ 
_ fusion regarding metre, according to Sievers, arises 
_ from applying musical time-values to poetry, and 
thus insisting that the normal principle of metre 
is quantity. He-holds that no real progress in 
metrical theory can be made, unless we admit the 
equal claims of ‘accentual’ rhythm. The actual 
character of the metre must be decided by the 
ear, the test being the immediate rhythmical effect 
the poetry produces on the: hearer (p. 3ff.). 
By this test Sievers finds Hebrew poetry as com- 
pletely rhythmical as any other. 
in detecting that the metrical principle here is 
accentual. ‘Thus far he is in perfect accord with 
Meier and Ley. But their disregard of the falling 
syllables leaves them without control of the 
verse as a whole. Ley’s verses, in fact, are 
“no verse-structures at all, but simply conglomer- 
ates of numbered syllable-heaps of rhythmically 


About the beginning of 1898, however, his Leipie i ge 


a few selected transcripts of poetical passages, such | 


iambic, and resolutions of the main accent i 


and other such ingenuities, provide us with 
required type of foot (p. 149 ff.). isp 


hardly be exaggerated. For the first time Hebrew j 
~ metrics stood vitally related to ae rhythmical : 


The decision with which. Sievers placed himself on 
the side of the ‘accentual’ theory accelerated its 
victory. He filled up, too, variou$ gaps in fhe 


‘relation of poetry to music, and his recognition of 
the metrical value of unaccented syllables and. 
even of pauses. 
scheme of Hebrew poetry into anapeestic feet con 
y stitutes a narrowness of vision. 
poetic metre with simple thythm: also leads to 
obliteration of the lines that distinguish pros: 
verse, and hence to a | theory which treats prac 
the whole of Hebrew literature as poetry (cf. 


" into. complete vafport with the general principles 


There was jstill need, therefore, for a treatment « 


Much of the con | movement. 


| principles, J. W. Rothstein’s Grundziige des h 


Nor is he long 


Hebrew verse is anapestic, eee pectees i 
of the previous rise in accent will yield us 


its component elements, with ‘hovering rhythn 


The importance of Sievers’ contribution | canal 


principles. This won the sympathy’ of many wh 
had hitherto remained sceptical or indifferen 


system, especially through his clear intuition of eo 


But his resolution of the who le: 


His confusion 


later Studien on the metrical form of Genesis, et 


the problem which should draw the lines m 
precisely, and, yet allow for legitimate freedo 
The last important work on me 


ischen Rhythmus (Leipzig, 1909), suppleme 
Sievers mainly in these two directions. At - 
‘outset a clear distinction is drawn between po 
and prose, however elevated and even rhythr 
the latter may be. For Rothstein the essentia 
connexion of poetry with song and dance involves 
a regular measure, while prose rhythm i is restrain 
only by the movement of the sentence (p. 5: 
He is insistent, therefore, on the regularity of 
metre. Each poem is a thythmical unity, the ki 
note of which is struck in the opening measur 
and which maintains its metrical harmony thro 
successive verses and strophes (p. 43 ff). TI 
Rothstein claims the right of eliminating all th 
offends against regularity. The second mai 
objection he had ‘brought against Sievers wa 
inadequacy of his textual criticism. And cer 


etic eae ©The Sigihinie! specks moves 
iin fixed. bounds, and presses forward by well- 


Rothstein recognizes that Hebrew 
m is vinaened Hang, and the the predominant 


dom in the number of inaee me syitbites i in 
, though the musical time of the poetry will 
dly find room for more than three (p. 40f.). In 
the ame ey he pleads for more freedom — than 


Thus to catch the real pulse of poetry, it 


2 feeling. The broken rhythm of elegiac 
etry he explains, in the way we have suggested 
above, as the natural accompaniment of intense 
~ emotion. Other measures are brought into the 
‘same immediate relation with. feeling (p. 57 ff.). 
In his Commentary on selected poems this 
psychological aspect of rhythm receives far more 
attention than the usual commentator deigns to 
bestow on the subject.. Nor should one fail to 
notice the admirable reflections on the melodious 
_ effects produced by the interplay of vowels and 
onsonants—a subject that has hardly yet been 
touched by Old Testament scholars, but which is 
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53 By A Sistory of the Doctrine of the Work of Christ 
_ (Hodc er & Stoughton; 2 vols. 18s. net), the 

Rev. Robert S. Franks, M.A., B.Litt., Principal of 
Western College, Bristol, has placed himself in the 

a _rank of British theologians. | 

Vhat is the Work of Christ? There are two 


| tion of the P etry. 


form of ancient Babylonian poetry and | 


ked steps, yet within these limits it enjoys a 
_ forms,’ only a few details yet remaining to be 


‘the Psalms, refuse to be bound within the limits o 
si g of the poem . will often hake rules for: 


“In other respects — 
: Rothstein ace nice to the importance 
- difficulties will yield to keener criticism of the 


Literature. 4 ae 


The general impression left be our ae y 


the texts, and comparison with the thy ‘hmical. 
) : 


Palestinian folk-song,! is that the main tren 
opinion represented by Meier, Ley, Sievers, 


through positive knowledge of its panne a 


in (of. cit. p. 23). In books like Lamentation: 
in many of the Psalms, and large sections 0: 
the rhythmical movement can be followed \ 
comparative confidence. But other poetic 
passages, especially the folk-songs and certai 


any fixed metrical form. We must either ass 
that in these cases the text is corrupt bey: mi 
present hope of amendment, or extend Roth 
principle of freedom considerably further tha he 
would allow. It may be trusted that many oh 


so that Hebrew poetry may yet be read with the 
same intelligence and pleasure as classica Ol 
modern verse. The results already achieved 
metrical investigation encourage this faith. . 
the nearer it finds realization, the moré vit 
be our touch on the spiritual pulse of those 
men of God, and the closer our access to the hear 
of Him in whom they had their being. ’ 


10On the rhythm of Babylonian poetry, cf. Zimm 
articles in the Zeztschrift f. Assyriologie, 1895, p. 1 
1897, p. 86ff., etc. On that of modern folk- song 
Dalman, Paliistinischer Diwan, p. xxii ff. 


extreme views of the expression. To some it 
means no more (though that is much) than the 
results. of Christ’s death—in other words, it is a 
synonymous expression for the Atonement. By — 
others it is made to include the work of the pre- 

incarnate Logos as well as the expected results of 

the Parousia. Mr. Franks takes a middle way. 
By the work of Christ he means all that Christ 


"accomplished i in His whole historical manifestation 
ee upon the earth. (rea) 
By es ‘Principal Franks’ subject is the stclesiantidal 
ees "development of the doctrine of the Work of Christ. 
He does not include the Biblical doctrine. The 
objections are obvious. His answer is: ‘The 
- Biblical material cannot be regarded merely as the 


its position in the Canon forms the chief 
is of doctrinal proof. It appears therefore to 


hot is stated in the Introduction, and it is 
e utmost consequence to know its import. 
s hear again what he himself has to say. 
sh,’ he says, ‘to concentrate attention, not 
ose writers who have, it may be, in large 


Ee = “And for the method: ‘I wish,’ he says, 
Ne Sito: ne out the different principles upon which 
i _ the attempt to systematize the theological material 
has proceeded, both the principles of exposition 
} and those of proof. I shall endeavour, on the 
one hand, to bring out the different influences 
which have guided the different attempts of 
theologians to form a system, whether historical, 
as for instance that of the Apostles’ Creed or of 
the Epistle to the Romans, or philosophical, as for 
2 instance that of the dialectical method of Hegel.’ 
_ So far all is clear. How has he succeedéd with 
3 his task? It has certainly been no light one, and 
he has not taken it lightly. His knowledge of the 
_ historical theologians is intimate ; they are mostly 
German — Baur, Ritschl, iatthnbusol Tulloch, 
Scott-Lidgett, Weisse, Harnack, Kaftan, Heim. 


fee apart from its peculiar position ; aS mere © 
and suggestions of doctrine, which we should | 


modern Protestant theology.’ 


_of the eedeuc alia deuce in ‘das one 


| section, for Erskine e been losing his no 


to their writings and taken all hee Pedal ( 
hand, translating them for himself when translating —_ 
was necessary. It is an essential part ( S 
purpose to let the great creative theologians 
for themselves. The quotations therefor : 
numerous and are right well chosen. Mr. Fra 
delivers his judgment i in every case, but he | 
gives us the materials upon which his judgr 
is based and enables us to accept or reject it. 

There is, poperay an almost aes si 


with whom he ae to do as a Mga a a no} 
as a Churchman. i) 
The book i is divided into four aie ar 


For t 


that of Nicdiaeeal ii olastidions, the thir 
the Protestant orthodoxy, and ‘the fourth 
Let us look at 
Let us see what he m 


of these syntheses. — 


the modern view of Christian doctrine. — 


synthesis of ue seventeenth oo towa 


It is, however, a gnosis which avoids the mis: 
(repeated, indeed, by Hegel and the 1 
theology) of attempting to eliminate the his! 
from the essence of Christianity. The esser 
Christianity, as Kahler puts it, must unit 
historical and the suprahistorical i in one.’ ie 
After distinguishing Schleiermacher from R 
Principal Franks turns to the theology of des 
and Scotland. He begins with Coleridge 


is given to Thomas Erskine, a ‘oie and wel 
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of late. The only modern English theologian who 
has struck out a path for himself is Westcott, who 
has in a remarkable way developed the idea of 
“Christ’s suffering as a purifying discipline for 
Christ Himself. Westcott’s book is too slight 
for a satisfactory estimate of the value of his idea, 
which in further working out would certainly need 
considerable elucidation and clearing from ob- 
jections. But I regard it as a service of real value 
that Westcott has called attention to ‘the Biblical 
material existing for our subject in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, which has been in the past either 
too little utilized, or too much interpreted without 
regard to its peculiar and distinctive character.’ 


THE SEALED BOOK. 


For comfort, comfort not as mere consolation 
but as strength, the strength which the sense of 
victory brings, go to the Apocalypse. No doubt 
the Apocalypse needs interpreting. And it has 
fallen into the hands of the thieves and robbers 
of prophetic interpretation. But it is not theirs. 
And it has not been left to them. The Bishop 
of Edinburgh is a scholar. He also interprets 
the Apocalypse. By his interpretation we enter 
into Zhe Secret of the Sealed Book, as he very truly 
calls his new volume (Scott ; 3s. 6d. net), and we 
find that it is a secret which yields ‘a thousand 
sacred sweets’ of the most gracious encouragement. 
For in the Apocalypse Christ is the Captain of our 
salvation now. He bids us be of good cheer for 
He has overcome the world. He warns us, He 
disciplines us, He hides His face from us for a 
time ; but He returns to us and He becomes our 
strength and stay in every time of need. It is no 
distant Christ, it is the Lord who died for ‘us and 
rose again, come as He said He would come, and 
making His abode with us now. 

Dr. Walpole interprets the Apocalypse in the 
light of the War. And in interpreting the Apoca- 
lypse he interprets the War also. Its incidents 
are familiar to him. He uses them with effect, 
sometimes with a fine surprise. But the War is 
more than its incidents. We can understand the 
virtue of this deed of valour, of that act of self- 
denial and sacrifice. What we need the interpreta- 
tion of is the War itself, what it is as well as why 
it is; and the Bishop of Edinburgh has done that 
for us. Read his book, read it with the prayer of 
faith, and you will understand the War. More 


than that, when the War is over (as God grant it 
may be soon) you will be ready for the peace to 
follow, a peace which is likely to be somewhat 
searching to heart and conscience. Here are two 
sentences. which bring one of the sermons to an 
end; they carry the spirit and purpose of all ‘the 
sermons: ‘Widen the area of sacrifice, see that 
no one escapes it, that no one fails to understand 
what it means. For God has great things for us 


to do when peace comes, and only in the spirit of ~ | 


common sacrifice can we hope to fulfil the great 


trust He is placing upon us.’ 


LIBERAL JUDAISM. 


If Mr. Claude G. Montefiore had been eager 
for a sensational title he might have called his new 
book ‘Undelivered Lectures,’ as George Macdonald 
called some of his books ‘Unspoken Sermons.’ 
For he prepared the contents of it for delivery in 
America, but the War came, and he could not go to 
America. He calls it, however, what it is, Zzerval 
Judaism and Hellenism (Macmillan; 6s.’net). It | 
is an exposition of Liberal Judaism in its attitude 
to the Old Testament, the New Testament, 
Rabbinic Literature, Hellenism, Democracy, ae 
the Future. 

In the Introduction Mr. Montefiore tells us shia 
there has come a cross division into Judaism of 
late. 
now Nationalists and Antinationalists. And the 
Liberals may be either Nationalists or Anti- 
nationalists, just as the Orthodox may be. Thus 
a Liberal and Antinationalist like himself may be 
found in close association with an Antinationalist 
who is orthodox. And that is great gain. He 
has learned to appreciate the value of tradition, 
and to feel the power of the past. 

The lecture of most interest to Gentiles is that 
on Liberal Judaism and the New Testament. The 
pleasure of it is mixed. There is no lack of 
appreciation of the human Jesus—a wonderful 
achievement for so loyal a Jew. But He is 
human and quite fallible. He taught men to love 
their enemies, but He ‘found it far easier to 
preach than to practise. I am no less grateful for, 
and no less an admirer of, the preaching, though 
I might have been still more grateful for, and a 
still keener admirer of, the practice. We have no 
recorded instance of Jesus praying for his enemies, — 
his real, actual enemies, the Scribes and Rabbis 


Besides Liberals and Orthodox, there are = 


; ham ; A 
and Pharisees. 


no end of great teachers and reformers both 


by the noble “ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do”? But is the authenticity of 
that verse above much suspicion? And are we 
sure who the objects of forgiveness were? Was 
t the Roman soldiers? Or was it the Jewish 
populace? Even if the second supposition be 
rue, there is no conscious inclusion of their 
religious leaders, the, Scribes, the Rabbis, the 
iests, the Pharisees. Turn the matter as you 
ll, and try your hardest; you cannot show that 
sus loved, and sought to heal, and freelysforgave, 
prayed for, those who opposed his teaching 
2 d denied his claims.’ 

_ We have quoted the paragraph. What does the 
perienced student of the New Testament think 
f it? He stands aghast at the superficiality of ‘it. 


7 


ill, there is simply inability to see. Has Mr. 
ntefiore ever considered these words—they are 
words of one of his own prophets: ‘Make their 
ears heavy, and shut their eyes; lest they see with 
eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand 
Sa and turn seh and be healed’? 


he cannot understand. 
How 


| until he ‘comes’ 
- admirable is his open-mindedness ! 
BC pletely closed is his mind ! 

? But after the chapter on the New Testament 
s a charming book to read. For Mr. Montefiore 
is a student and he has the inestimable gift of style. 


Ky 


THE RUSSIAN CHURCH. 


Any authentic information about Russia is 
~ welcome, and yet more welcome is anything en- 
lightening about the Russian Church. _ It cannot 
be said that the Rev. W. H. Frere ariswers the 
_ question, Why did the Church prove so impotent 
in the great surrender? He does not set out to 
answer it. He does not even profess to: write a 
history of the Russian Church. Modestly enough 
he calls his book Some Links in the ‘Chain of 
_ Russian Church Fiistory (Faith Press; 6s. net). 
But at least he fulfils his promise. We do obtain 


He was humanly inconsistent, as_ 


before him and after him. Shall I be answered — 


_made no effective protest against the brutalities re) 


collectively they could, co-operate .or hinder, 


of both polities and watehip. ' 
‘Unfortunately the politics and the act ar 


inseparable. That is the secret of the failt 
For it was never the head of the Russian ee 
the Russian State. Hence it was that the-Chorell 

Ivan the Terrible, though protests of a sort were _ 
made. The story of Ivan is well told by Mr. 
Frere ; he could easily have made it more blood- 
eardliod *At last,’ he says, ‘in I 584, death came 8 
hastily upon him and delivered Russia from an 4 
almost incomprehensible misery. For how could — 
the land or the people bear with it so long? The 
fact that they did, testifies partly to Ivan’s power, 
but partly also. to the ‘spirit and temper of the 
Russian people and in some degree to their 
political and religious outlook. To them the Tsai 
was the hereditary landlord, and Russia was hi 
estate. It ‘was his business to care for t 
political and religious welfare of his people. Ar he 
Boiars were a restraining circle of cadet members bs 
of the family and members of allied fami 


no rival candidate for ownership was to be fo I 
Moreover, Ivan had by executions and banishm 
annihilated their restraining power. As for the | 
rest of the folk, they expected no consideration 
and, if it so pleased the autocrat, they received 
none. They suffered; and being Russians they 
were content to suffer; and the matter ended 
there.’ A a ere 
It is an unpretentious volume, but it has cost the — 
author much hard reading. His list of authorities — 
(and he has used them) is impressive. It is sure 
of the welcome which it undoubtedly deserves. _ 


~ 


THE HEXATEUCH. 


the Hexateuch (Abingdon Press; $3 net). Hee ae 
has published, that is to say, J, E, and P in the 
text of the American Standard Version, and has 
edited the same, with introductions and notes. ey 
It was time that this should be done in t 
United States. It has been ie more than ¢ on ce 


J 


nk Gein 
quote. But every editor has to make his own 
ons after his own investigations, and some- 
the factors need very careful handling. Dr. 

ig man has been conscientious and careful 


‘scholars when the problem was unusually diffichlt. 


E tiokees as to the elements which compose those 
- first six books of the Bible. This is what Professor 
"Brightman says: “To the existence of such a 
_ consensus scholars themselves testify. 
- Briggs. wrote : “T doubt whether there is any 
tion of dunn Ee in which there i is 


& question of is iieerary aelysis of she Here ici. e 
Bacon quotes Briggs with evident ‘approval 
(Genesis of Genesis, pp. 24, 2 5). George Foote 
ee in: aoa wrote to Bacon (op. a, “There 


ich critics now apree will ‘be overturned. v4 ie 
1893 Addis reported (p. x) that he had worked 
out his analysis independently, and that when 
Y Kautzsch’s work appeared ine Germany, the two. 


pparecatl. ier oe i! 
mae tA: ods in the new Deresch Bible, ane speaks 


ar the critical results as “conclusions which have ~ 


Ge: forced themselves: on Hebraists of every school.” 


B 


 *Tt is sometimes said that the present debate 
a between the so-called “Wellhausen School” and the 


rejection of the critical view of the Hexateuch. 
- Such is not the case. Ks 
i ‘In 1910, Sellin, a leader of the conservative 
wing of the “ History of Religion School,” intro- 
duced his account of J with the statement, “ With- 
out going into a hair-splitting analysis, we present 
e sections of ¢ e Pentateuch which, with almost 
<A aplete agreement, are assigned to J.” Gressmann, 
critic of the newer school, ‘said in rgrr, 
we his lectures in OT ze lee: ye are 


nat ; i Oe 
oO do it has proved himself $0 supremely Gots} 
e, Not oma once in taste, not ‘tgp once in ts 


ys, and he has never forgotten to consult other 


“Now about the agreement among Old Testament » 


In 1887 _ 


- were found in “ ‘constant oe even in minute 


_ “ History of Religion School” presupposes the 


asserts ‘that “the 1 main battinies’ of Wel 
Hexateuchal criticism will in ae future, as 1 
past, be shown to be valid ; . his results h 
been almost unanimously ee ie 

*Even Eerdmans, the successor of Kuen L 
“Leyden, free lance among critics, destroyer 
radical, admits that the consensus of schol: 
‘so complete as to cause him to hesitate long 
raising his protest ; while Kittel has now be mi 
a convert to the Grafian view.’ 2 : 


CHE: COPTS. 


Under the title of Zhe Modern ‘Sons 
Pharaohs (Hodder & Stoughton; 16s. net), 
S. H. Leeder has published an account of 
-Copts of Egypt, full and trustworthy. For 
Leeder knows the Copts. He has lived 
them and made friends of them. And 
gaining their friendship, he has been car 
study their customs and beliefs. The book 
divided into two parts, the social customs bei 
described in the first part, and the =e elief 
in the second. 
\ The title is a dispute. 
that the Copts are the modern sons of the Ph 


ing thine ‘Thé very name of ‘ie Coptsi he says 
‘has been the subject of random guessing by 
ee to pe writing with authority. a a 


or Gypt, as it’is pronounced by the comm 
themselves. It is undoubtedly derived from th 
ancient Greek name of Egypt, Aiguptos. Whethe 
this Greek name was in turn derived, from the 
ancient Egyptian name of Memphis, Hakaptah, Ke) 
not, does not specially concern us, but the common 
error of tracing the word “Copt” to the name of 
the town of Coptos, now called Keft, in the Ken: 
province, is absurd.’ See 

In religion the Copts are Christian, one ancient 
Christian to boot. They ‘belong to the un- 
changed primitive Church which was defined by 
the Council of Niczea in the year a.p. 325. They 
have rejected all later creeds, and claim that not 
only have they refused to acknowledge any Pope 
but their own, but that they have reed fixed 


in doctrine and organization. Through ~ 


has not changed.’ \ 


so clear. 


ense of their Muhammadan neighbours. Mr. 


er will have none of it. 


There is an illustration of our Lord’s saying 
the children playing in the market-place. 
babes, generally from about four to seven 
rs old, stand round in a circle, and, following 
ctions of the mock sheikh sitting in the centre, 
ober unison sway from side to side, making 
zed' grimaces, as they chant over and over 


ose religious exercises of the East in ua the 


childish observation.’ 
co ~ And there is a comment on one of Christ’s 
parables. ‘The graceful courtesy of Egyptian 
‘manners is always a delight to the Western visitor, 
though I admit it may be because we are not 
; _ engaged in any pressing business that the pleasant 
Oriental ways do not lose their charm. It is told 
fof 4. missionary, that he wished to urge upon a 
native, who was 4 hearer of his message, that he 
should become also “‘a doer of the Word.” He 
_ read the parable of the two sons in Matthew’xxi., 
and then said, ‘“‘ Which son is to he commended ?” 


the — 
stupendous movements of history, represented by 
two hundred years of Byzantine rule, through the ’ 
invasion ‘of the Arab Moslems in the seventh 
en ntury, and all the sufferings and disqualifications 
that nomination, lasting for over twelve hundred 
rs, the essential character of the Coptic Church 


But what their Christianity has done for them is 
Christian writers on the Copts have ~ 
‘in the habit of lauding their virtues at the 


He would not go all 


Dine with much interest, and some amuse- 


hey ive been playing at having a zzkr, one of ; 


i tba that ‘ho detail. of the rite has te the 


The ‘instant reply. v was, PT HS 
politely to his father, even ne ie ci 


XN Ci i 
sna: NEW JOURNALS 
Not many new journals have appeared : sinc 


war began, but we are able to welcome four. 
The most ambitious is The Indian Philoso, 


The Review is the organ of the recently for 
Indian Philosophical Association. The most co 
spicuous feature of oe first two numbers uly ¢ 


given to the title. Clearly the Review is to in 
much more than metaphysics, even everything 
art, science, literature, or religion that has a pk 
sophical entrance. An article in each of th 
numbers by Professor Ranade on ‘Psycholo 
the Upanishads» is promising as to the abili 
its Indian editor. The other editor we kn 
He opens the first volume with an aden 
article on ‘Philosophy and Life?) 2 Bi 
The Southwestern. Journal of Theology i 
lished quarterly by the Faculty of the 
western Baptist Theological Seminary ore 
annum). Its fourth number was issued in Janu: 
1918, and is at least as rich in theological . 
homiletical instruction as any of the previ 
three numbers. After an editorial on ‘ Redem 
Recruits’ (based on Ps rro8), comes a str 
well- balanced article “by Dr. Henry C. Ma 
on ‘Current Unbelief.’ 
A Society of Oriental Research has hese forme 
in America, and has begun at once the issue of 
journal called Journal of the. Society of Orienta 
Research. The editor is Professor Samuel AL 


now it seems also a capable editor. Besides’ ( 
editor, the contributors to the first two numbers: 0 
the Journal are Dr. Paul Haupt, Mr. John / 
Maynard, and Dr. Stephen Langdon of the Un 
versity of Oxford. In a note on The Disease « 
King Teumman of Elam,’ Professor Haupt sa 


‘ 
ea 
J te 
f 


Y 
ae 


a stroke of apoplexy, but an epileptic fit. Soe 
Pr men are said to have been epile ' 


flesh was a shea of chronic malarial fever is 
es “satisfactory. The epilepsy of the Second 
Fou der of Christianity. was not /e grand mal, but 
the > variety known as Jacksonian epilepsy which 
oes not involve complete loss of consciousness 
nd which may be cured by a surgical operation.’ 
e first number of Ze Anglican Theological 
G 1) (Columbia University Press ; $1.00) ap- 
eared in. May 1918. The editors are Professor 
Samuel A.B. Mercer and Professor Leicester C. 
wis, both of the Western Theological Seminary, 
Chicago. The first article in the first number is a 
’ discussion of the ‘Problem of Evil,’ by Professor 
Dickinson S. Miller. 
- fessor Mercer on the ‘Morals of Israel,’ and by 
Professor Lewis on ‘Troeltsch and Ritschl, a 
- Study in Epochs.’ 
cause ‘full and accurate, New Tes tament Biblio- 
graphy for 1914 to ht : 

rf poking of new ea ae we may still speak 


‘ nt miber ap) ‘its “third volume. 
es ion of Lord Grey. of Fallodon’ Ss, letter, oe ig de 


Dopicar politics.’ 
which | to learn all about it. 


; sy 
x) 


wae Jin Liberty, Poe Pehity (Allen & Unwin; 


. 2s. net), the Rev. Walter J. Carey, M.A., RN,, 


‘ welcomes the cry of the human ‘heart as it has 
found expression in those words, even though they 
come from the socialist. And he shows that the 
human heart can have no satisfaction unless 
liberty, equality, and fraternity are found in Christ. 
Three things are necessary: (1) Belief in God, 
(2) discipline and self-sacrifice ; (3) harmony with 
God and goodness. The most powerful part of 
the little book is ‘the part in which the word 
& ‘fraternity’ ‘is treated. God’s' kingdom is nothing 
it it is not a Preteen 
The. _book caaea: Diverting Stories of Clerical 
Life (Allenson ; 6s..net) is not q collection of 
clerical anecdotes, for which we are and will re- 
jain truly thankful. ‘It is the chatty record of a 
er; yman’s experience with choir boys and other 
The author is the Rev. E. W. 
_ He sees the bright side as often’ as 


ion that ¢ St. Paul’s one in 


Then come papers by Pro- - 


There is also a valuable, be-- 


‘Since the publica- | 


Well, Goodwill § is the peas 


| working ; 
, wie in a ae with one pe the, choir 


" net). 


"script came from the Augustinian Monastery of 


srithe ae boys, he ae with them. Si 
they z are diverting, sometimes they are di 
ing, and then sometimes they offer a. Bre 


' Friends to pray for. 


find uniting yon to another! 


pass 8) 


joyful surprise. ee 

‘On another occasion 1 ‘went ‘to slat 
church, where some years before I had b 
and after the Sung Eucharist 


had ees out. As I leant down to pic this 
up, I could not help seeing the words at the top- 
And there, aa first ¢ ) 
the list, was my own name. . 


praying for me regularly by name, and. Tdi 
guessed it. What a bond of affection sudde: 
So, Cheer O! 
sometimes you te feeling down! There ae be 


Gertrude Robinson oa Blackwell: 
It is beautifully printed, and if is ae 
beautiful. Read it at home, in the school, or in Big: 
church, and leave the children to think about it. 2 
The translator found it in a Manuscript in the : 
British Museum (Additional, 15833). The Manu- 


Waldhausen in Upper Austria. Ma ie 


The question whether Virgil was a proptien ae 
prophesied of Christ is again discussed,.and that ; 
very ably, by the Rev. Thomas Fletcher Royds, ; 
in Virgil and Isaiah (Oxford: Blackwell; 
5s. tee. What is the answer? The answer. is _ 
that Virgil was a prophet and did prophesy of — 
Christ. _But we must.not be too rigid in our 
interpretation of a prophet, any more than of al 
poet. Poetry, said Tennyson, is ‘like shot silk with — 
many glancing colours. Every, reader must find 
his own interpretation according to his ability, and 
according to his sympathy with the poet.’ iF 
aed Virgil prophesied of a divine child ; 


the infamous Julia, daughter of Augustus. Yet he 
let the prophecy stand. For it had in it a message 
of righteousness and peace, of a King and a King- 
dom, possibly even of a Messiah, if Virgil had read 
Bee Isaiah, as he might have done. Mr. Royds dis- 
cusses the whole question with never-failing 
interest. At the end he prints the Fourth. 
ta Eclogue with two translations—one in hexameter s 
"sa / the 0 ae in Biblical English. 


‘Wb Davidson’ s Job, so long familiar, is now (for the 
Regned ‘Veysion) to be Davidson and Lanchester’s 


Ket edited the book for the Revised Version Edition 

of. the Cambridge Bible. The title is still’ Ze 
Book of Job (Cambridge: At the University Press ; 
4s. 6d. net). As much as possible of Davidson 


‘book: up = date. | 

x There are. many Salesaae books, pre- and 
Ms post-,. coming out just now ; let us see what they 
Din “respectively signify? What is pre- and’ what is 
* post-mfillenarianism ? Professor Shirley Jackson 
Case of the University of Chicago gives a short 
3 and. sufficient explanation in his book on Zhe 

Millennial Hope (Cambridge University Press; 
“5 $1.25 net). 

‘Some of the programs offered by. present-day 
millennialists for the solution of the modern world’s 
ills have been worked out in great detail. This is 
“more particularly true of the premillennialists than 
of the postmillennialists. The latter do not look 
. for early relief through the sudden coming of 
Christ, ‘On the contrary, they expect a gradual 
' “and increasing success of Christianity in the 
_ present world until ideal conditions are finally 
_ realized. Then will follow the millennium, At 
pad. its close a brief period of apostasy will set in, when 
Christians will engage in fierce conflict with evil 
- powers which have been liberated for a short 
“time before their ultimate destruction. 
“brief period of final tribulation is past, Christ will 
come in glory, a general resurrection will occur, 
judgment will be enacted, the old world will be 
destroyed by fire, the wicked will be consigned.to 
torment, and the righteous will enter upon an 
eternal life of bliss. 

‘The premillennialists, on the other hand, expect 
a much earlier/return of Christ, and. deny all 


Job. The Rev. H. C. O. Lanchester, M.A., has 


_ is left, but Mr. Lanchester has brought the whole - 


After the, 


_. the child (Mr. Royds believes) proved, to be a girl, : p ) 


— 


. program in the Hes most rae cfirrent at preset 


which the - " pre- -millenarian ing ales in, and 
gives us occasion to laugh. 


| Walker tells us that he uses the word in> its 


are as follows. The present, world is rapidly 
growing worse as the catastrophic end approac é 
In the meantime the function of the Church is 
prepare a group of saints for membership i in the 
new kingdom of Christ later to be revealed. But. 
not all members of the visible Church are to be 
saved. The true Church is a mystical body of — 
Christ, a select company within Christendom, — ‘ 
The task. of the Church in the present world is to 
be a witness especially to the doctrine of Christ’s ; 
return. When this work of witnessing is completed, 
or at an earlier date if God so decrees, the true 
Church‘ will be removed from the world. God 
alone knows precisely when this change will take ~ 
place, but premillennialists find ample ‘evidence ; 
in the Scripture and in the contemporary vont 
to convince them that the end is imminent. 
may occur to-day or to-morrow, ane it certainly 
will occur very shortly.’ 
Is all this nonsense ? 


Far fina! ity Profe 
We laugh at fe iSisinteepecraniore of Scrip 
‘But if we say 
ence to a Second Coming of Chiist/ and the c 


‘cumstances attending it, the millenarian will have 
occasion to" laugh at us. Professor. Case bei 


apocaivnte meaning. 


The eighth Warten bere on Brglish poetry. 
was delivered before the British Academy by 
Professor Hugh Walker, LL.D. Its subject was _ 
The Revelation of England through her Poetry 
(Oxford University Press; 1s, net). Re 

The question is this: England — Professor 


narrowest ‘sense, not including even Wales— 
England is a practical nation, its enemies call it 
a nation of shopkeepers ; how, then, has it pro- 
duced so many great poets, among them th 
greatest. poet of all time? The answer is that if — 
practical means prosaic then England is not 


| may ic 


_In his British edidewny jadi on Cosmic Law 
Bcc Thought (Milford ; ts,.net),: Dr. TW. 


“Rhys 
‘We: 
Hle says : ‘In the course of. my ten years” lectures 
a ‘Comparative Religion I came across quite a 
aber of early religious beliefs and practices 
f which | by no stretch of ingenuity could be brought 
Be nder Animism. _ They were not explained in the 
_books, and could not be explained, by the theory 
‘ae ‘a detachable soul. 
the conclusion that we must seek for at least one 
: dditional hypothesis, as far-reaching as Animism, 
and altogether different from. it, before we could 
‘explain all the facts. I say “at least one,” for it 
somal at first that more than one wonld be 
quired. But though the number of non-Animistic 
fs was very great, it was found possible to 
“arte ge them in more’ OF less overlapping groups ; 
behind all the /groups, can be discerned, I 
enture to think, one single underlying principle. 


‘We ‘must invent a name for it—a name that 
Bees not imply or suggest a ‘law-giver, and that 
*s not suffer from the: disadvantage of being 
still 1 in common use, and liable therefore to: have 
vague one modern coe hides sea up in 1 it 


: There are those who will tead anything that is 
vi ritten about Palestine, so much to them is the 
oe of all lands.’ There are those who need to 


Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall 
| fe for the selena class. He spent the. years 
1894 to 1896 in Palestine and Syria and 
wiaae: a point of coming into the most intimate 
‘ ‘ions possible with the common people. He 
oh nothing else to do. Then when he set out to 
write his book he resolved to lose none of the 
‘pieturesqueness or peculiarity of that land and 
, and wrote it in chapters of adventure. He 


Sea 


f fs “That “Sagacity “which. ane acs , 
aah course, though it gs a unable fo, ex 


know what Animism is, what is sc Nowhahen.? | 


I found myself forced to 


: That principle i is the belief in a certain rule, order, 


_ of writing which furnishes each chapter wit 


net). 
| and had _ his noteboo 


atmosphere | correctly. And as’ he seems’ to 
- possess the necessary ability rather markec 


the Ingersoll Lectures on Immortality i in t 
‘of the war and at'a very cheap price. 


/ He went’ to London and preached as he could | 


recta, Aah | is ne author’s way. isle 

wish us to believe that iy wrote shorthan ra 
always ready. Hi 

in order to rend 


chosen | this. method 


ne e- 


reader will make no objection. For itis a 1 


separate and ee: adventure. ie ee 


Mesa Constable. he ee wisely #6 


to. hand is Scéence and Immortality, By Profe ess 
William Osler, F.R.S. (7d. net). At the’ s 
price they publish A He of We by the s 
author. 


oh 


emotional weight of every pampblet ie pt 
Papers a Saas for _Meetings of the Come 


Step in Social and Industrial Recinsppiciae 
(Headley; 1s. net), They are worth ss 
They are worth the weighing of every word. 
In Wayfaring gs (Headley ;' 6s. net) i is ead: “ine se 
autobiography of William J. Jupp. The author 
does not use the first person, he uses the third, 
but there is no doubt from the beginning that it is 
an autobiography ; and the confession is made at 
the end. It is, however, the history of his mind. e 
He calls it ‘A Record of Adventure and Liberation , 
in the Life of the Spirit.’ ute 
After a few years in business, Mr. rah Gnlered ¢ 
a theological college connected with Congrega- 
tionalism,. and was called to a large church (he ~ 
names no places, and gives no dates). But the | 
creed of Congregationalism was too strait for him. 


in a small suburban church: Those who were 
dissatisfied with his doctrine left, others came. 
Then he gave 2 ‘preaching altogether. At last 
‘deliverance came’ through Nature. ‘The sentence 
that brought rest was this: ‘The bebe toa: mast 


needs care for all its creatures,’ He explains it in 

this way: 
_ and provide for whatever it brings into being, that 
the Creative Spirit of Life must be continually 


tae j present and effective in all forms of its activity, in 


him in that favoured hour. And this conception, 
once vividly apprehended thus, would at times 
- seem to htm almost a truism, or at most just an 


of the organic unity of Nature. ‘And to this unity 
science and philosophy, poetry and religion, reason 
and love alike, though in different ways, bore 


no throb of conscious life, could be severed. And 
eae thus the law or living spirit of the whole became 
ih the all-encompassing ees wherein everything 
"was included and secure.’ 

: | His first teacher was~ Nature. Then came 
@ mE nerson and Thoreau and Whitman, and, a little 
_ behind, Edward Carpenter. Mr, Jupp was one of 


wards divided into the Fabian eee ey and the 
; oe eee. 


; ap A very Short and very reliable description of 
“Relig gion in Ancient Egypt has been written by the 
Rey. Duncan H, Brodie, M.A., B.D., and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Kibble & Company, 18 Berners 
- Street (6d.). 


. The Coming Dawn, by. Theodora Thompson 
(Lane; 5s. net), is a highly attractive anthology 
of prose and poetry about the war, and attractively 
at “has the publisher prepared thegvolume. The 
i compiler has a purpose., It is to encourage us, 
to encourage the whole Empire, to hold on stead- 
fastly till we win through. For this purpose the 
choice is a great success. Who. would~ have 
guessed that so many men had written about 
‘the war? Who would have believed that they 
could all have written so encouragingly ? - We 

take one utterance, Mr. R.. J. Campbell  ex- 
presses well his thought and quotes appropriately 


ote from poetry 

8 | When people speak of religion as imperilled by 

_ the war they know not what they say; the very 
central principle of Christianity is that which the 

me war with all its horrors has forced us to lift our 

Ss faces from the flesh-pots and visualise afresh— 

v 


‘That the Universe must somehow care 


all creatures through which it lives and has its 
- being—such was the import of the vision granted , 


obvious and inevitable inference from a recognition 


Sm _ witness—a unity from which no particle of matter, | 


“the band who founded that Society which after-. | 


| published a new and cheap edition of A. E, 
-Glover’s book, 4 7% 


“every one of the six'a big thing: 


namely, that life is only gained! in® proportion as a 
is laid down at the call. of the higher- ‘than-self. 


A picket frozen ‘on duce a aN ap PRI. 
A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 


And Jesus on the rood; 


And the millions who, Rune and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway trod—_ 


"Some of us call it duty, 


as others call it God. © nk afar 


“ . 


dificnlees of extempore prayer. pote poueule PR 
Maclay, Bart., has. resolved to meet it, and has 
edited a Book of Morning and Evening Prayers. 
for a month of days, calling it Zhe Starting Place. 
of the Day’ (Marshall Brothers; 2s. 6d. net). — 
‘These prayers have been written by prominent 


Christian workers in different parts of the country Bie 


and they express the desires of sincere and devout 
worshippers.’ At the end of the book there are 
suggestions for Bible Readmgs for a ep Gad ve 


Meee Pickering & Inglis" oe Glee have 


es 
and Miles of Miracle in 
China (2s, 6d. net). It is the ninth edition, a 
signifies a sale that is not far short of twent 
thousand copies. __ bene He eS 1 ¥ 


of elie Religious Education Association, holds ‘the 


the Church. is attempting too many things ar 
doing no one thing well. And yet in his book 0 
Religious Education in the. Church (Scribners ; $r. 25 
net), he expects the Church to undertake th 
whole round of religious education. What. do F 
it demand? . It demands six separate things, and — 
First, trai 
competent leadership din colleges, graduate schools, 
theological'seminaries, and the like); next, a loc 
body, board, or committee in each local chu 

for the promotion and general oversight of the 
educational work ; third, provision in the churc 
budget for sufficient funds ; fourth, suitable equip- 
ment; fifth, ‘a progepute of instruction - and 
training which -is. designed for the’ purpose 
gone religious persons sand develenay ae em 


I 


as to its parts and ‘methods. by the needs and 
e abilities of these persons at the” different stages of 
their development ’ 3 and sixth, ‘ provision for the 


for religious. education,’ 
normal programme.’ 

Of things by the way. in the book one is. ex- 
 céllent direction to the preacher how to be a 
; OS aaa in the pulpit. Wie ‘ PN 


a 
ee 


_ Prebendary Deaion fas ln a Renchord to 


“a book by the Rev. W. I. Phillips;“M.A., called 
\ The Septuagint Fallacy (Scott ; 3s. 6d. net). ‘The 
ai oreword i is a fairly fierce Onslaught upon ‘German 
criticism.’ The - ‘particular point, however, is not 
e ‘particularly German. - English: scholars have been 
ae guilty as ‘German (if it is guilt). of giving the 
ptuagint @ hearing in the determination of the 
true text of the Old Testament.’ The late Pro- 


s enlistment and. preparation of the working forces. 
yt Cope ue this ca 


$f, Ce a shui’ *sobiety antl’ which: i is oe Snined 


_ fessor Swete of Cambridge. is not happily-classed 


F. 


~’as a German critic, Never mind. 


a 2 


| ‘The SP. Gs ss continues to publish the Reports | 


id. net), The latestare on The Administrative 
Reform Of - the Church, The Missionary Worl a the 
ee, and The Lh Bi of ihe Cheeks 


fo 
» “sympathy by reading Dr. W. J. Sparrow- -Simpson’ s 


- | 


(S.P.C.K. ; 3 5S. net). 
than names to many of us—Lamennais, Lacerdaire 
‘Montalembert, Louis. Veuillot, Gratry, Emile 
Ollivier, D’Hulst, Duchesne, Loisy. The’ last-is 


sensational. 
but he i is distinctly antagonistic to authority when 
‘it encroaches beyond the sphere of faith and 
morals. The book has the merits of good history 


and good biography, both in manifest excellence. 

But Dr. )Sparrow-Simpson had a higher aim than © 
4o write a.readablée book. He had felt the Pauline 
gy oe. is me if I ee not: the ayes an 


Cos Ha biog. 

fs, Salt Be oy f* —_—————- 

_ The first volgné has a ied of Industrial 
Peace (St. Catherine Press, | Stamford Street; 6s. 
net). A fine handsome volume it is- in its cream 
f _buckram and crimson label. It contains the issues 
of the magazine of that title from September 1917 
go February 1918. What is the purpose ? -It is to 
- srest the strifé between labour 4 ond aia a before 


ie 


_/Phis. is” the 
other side, end there 1 is a good deal, to say Ue itm. 


et us’ increase our a and: widen our 


book on French Catholics in the Nineteenth Century 
Their names are little more -} 


he 


of the Archbishops’ Committee of Inquiry. (each |) 


perhaps the best known, so ‘modern are weand so | 
Dr. Spatrow-Simpson i is NO ‘partisan, © 


+ and man is pelchen: and the points of it are 


I 


|) that are : painted. The verses are gathered from, 


' named. 


Is it Hone to ee or to atone “Tt ‘ 
fair as fair can be. Assuredly the workman as 

his say in it.. There is ample knowledge 
needs and ‘a most sincere sympathy with 
But there is no belief in the methods us 
many to gain their legitimate ends; there i 
belief in the war of class against class. And t 
‘syndicalists and the like there is open cane 
mined antaponisine 


This alone makes Industrial Peace almost 
necessity. “And there is hope and ihe as” ee 
up: to-date aes 


a Mr, Stockwell ae oliblithea a volume of ayer. 
Jor the. Sanctuary (4s. net). The author is» 
Everyday language, short sentences 
reverence, general interests—thase are the marks. 
There ‘are; “fifty-five. prayers, of about two pages 
each. »At the beginning of the book there is te ae 
of. ‘ Appropriate ees from Old and 
Testaments.’ Ny 


i Medsrs, “Ward, Lock & Co. are in good , 
deh their Christmas books. But. Mr. 
| Golding’s book of Verses for Children (6s. 
great enough and good enough for all occasions 
_ birthdays, prize- givings, ‘and all else. The coloure 
plates, forty-eight in number, by Margaret W. 
Tarrant, are almost too: beautiful to be ‘possible 
this drab: world—but of course it is the childrer 


th 
Who ae 


everywhere and everybody. . Sometimes 
author’s name is at the end, sometimes not, 
wrote this: ? . Waals 


~ 


“If. I were an apple 


©. And grew on @ tree, _ ua 

- I think I'd drop down an 

: On a nice boy like me. v 
I wouldn’t stay there, Rk Der 


Giving nobody joy ; 
I'd fall down at once. ne es ae 
And say; ‘Eat me, my boy !? ae 


4 
We know ee nore this—but notice the correct | W 
wording of it: A 


My fairest child, I have no song to give! you; ‘i 
No lark could pipe to skies so dull and, gray 5 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave you — 

For every day. k : 
Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever, * 
Do noble things, nor dream them, all day long; — 
And so make life, death, and ‘that vast’ for-ever 

One grand, sweet ‘song. 


; \ . | 


the front, ‘aid, ‘Oh the. Péaims" What a 
omfort and stay they were through all that time . . 
ce By message new from them for the men,’ 


| ane in Christian biography Bust penis ! 


ith. times of national crisis and strain. The 
formers in the sixteenth coe in’ ee teat 


ee has been taken erect from some. familiar 
-jvenve of the Hebrew Psalter.  ‘ The Lord of Hosts? 
was the watchword of Cromwell’s Ironsides. ‘ Let’, 
od arise, let his enemies be scattered’ was his 
n exclamation i in the hour of the fight, and when 
jictory was won it was in the words of the 
II 7th Psalm that it was celebrated. And so with 
many others i in like circumstances. ‘The Psalter,’ 
ae Dean Stanley, ‘by its manifold obi 


; - nations.’ True as this is in every ‘variety of ex- 
perience, it is specially true in time of war.. 


ie aes 


SoNGS OF BATTLE. , 


vi 


- That it should be so is not strange when we 
ee, note to what a large extent the Psalms are.Songs 
of Battle called forth by conditions of individual 
or national peril, written ‘ within sound of the guns,’ 
4 as we would put it, amid circumstances of fierce 
a and sanguinary conflict. War is a great inspirer 


She Ree -discovery “of Be. ‘Poatme. a 
By THE Rev. A. R.: Hows, MA, Kixcaxpine-n: Mewsarmi, 
aed | I. 
‘Sal ale _ Why they popes! ‘to us. a 


_ they were: written. 
very real and formidable in a literal sense.’ 
_ struggles were not all, 


owerful foe. 
pated not merely *by the sense of his’ -sinfu 


wo Berea 


: rin AVA 
( = aN 


+ 


it ee us face ' to face with the scldmwentaltt thin 

‘and so touches the great deeps of human natu 
A bo 

The ee war has eycney called aes 


We have’ Hae 3 sccanenieagte sanity 
the words of Seripture that “we are ‘apt to for 
the real historical facts, for which they stood 
The Psalmist’s Bente 


or mainly, spidinal on 
but ‘actual and grim | ‘conflicts. with a cruel | 
‘His cries for deliverance were 


+) but: by close and: pressing physical danger. 
we ot pselves, ae ena war is, when we 


tes 


+h 


they stioutd be ‘also: Songs of the Nation. 
sacred ' writers speak ‘often from a ‘national r ra 
than from a personal point of view,’ Of course th 
personal,” individual note in the bole ig obviou 
and distinctive. In: many cases it is unmistakab 
an individual heart that is. speaking with. God. 
its own personal burdens and» -hopes and fears, 
And just because religion is primarily an individ ral 
thing, affecting ‘the. ‘relationship to God of ea 
soul ee and jSebeantely, this element i 


| ilar 


. oe ea “lan in artes of ‘peace, | 
a are feeling, of necessity, our part and lot in the 
Mi nation. In face of a common danger, a common 
z sorrow, a common appeal and responsibility, our 
patriotism is stirred as it has not beep in our 
i history since the protracted menace of Napoleon, | 
The Psalms strike the corporate note. Trust- 


| 
a On 


= pony students of the Hebrew Scriptures demon- 


' strate to us that in many of the Psalms . the writer 

_teally identifies himself with the nation. His ex- 
ei _ periences, his dangers,¢his distress, his. confidence 
in in God, his cris of penitence and of appeal are not 
. _ merely his own but, in the writer’s intention, those 
of God’s chosen people, the ‘ poor and afflicted’ 
community of Israel. We recognize in these 


’ ped tigate hymns of Empire. 


SRO ae ig IST ay 


Sones OF Rewicrous EXPERIENCE. 


as ith this national character the Psalms have 

_ obviously an additional value as Bones of Religious 

e. _ Experience. What a long period ‘of history they | 
Cine af ” 


It. is estimated pear from. the time of 


poetry gave tis royal name to he Bole ‘collection, 
_ to the time when the ldst Psalm must have been 
included, a period of five hundred “years had — 
» elapsed. Comparing, it with our own history, 
almost all that i is of worth i in our own ‘Island’ story” 


| dl 
i‘ 4 \ uLy ee 4 i Noe 


i] 


@ Cort Jffustrated. 


% ST. MATT. x, 8-33 


a “to kill the soul: but rather fear him which i is 
ye able to destroy both soul and body in hell,’ 
followed by His comforting words of the Father’s 


i 


vy Hy To, ae, a & 


Psalms, | therefore, mighty songs of the” nation | 


my right hand forget her cunning.’ 


ee Contributions and Comments. Be 


ac ie for ae sparrow elderly killed, and: the 


cates of the nation’s history; yet, fe ace 
there is a common witness, and a common | fa 
and devotion. What a reflexion of the - 


exultation, of misgiving ue of nope 0 penite nce 
-and of trust is thus given us. What a sto hous Se 
of wie conviction is, here » to draw up 


f Blessed is the nation whose God is. th 
we feel it is not the rhapsody merely f st 1¢ 
but oo singer, but that it has beh id 


hy 


_Rememb ng | th 


patriotism, ‘If I forget’ thee, O Jen 
In a second paper we shall see Ww é 

of the special teachings of the Psalms 

to be coming fresh to our hearts to- -day 3 wi 

sense of a new discovery. pat 


{ PAC 


appeal to be steadfast in our Christian confess 
in any emergency. ° 
Two illustrations from 
recently come to me. In A Lame Dog's 
(S. Macnaughtan) occur the words: g. 
the Covenanters as they pass slowly before pi 
the sighing of the pipes, ome wonders ft ut as af 
possible to punish by death the man who ws content to 
ade,’ E ni 
The other is in Zhe Wild Geese (Stanl 


D a 


Be sca ee ee EXPOSITORY TIMES i ae? Bs 
i : ted na oS eer etee ai 
es _Weyman): REET: nny go,” the Colonel answered, and pray for the coming of Him who was to ‘de 
as gently as before. 4 “Israel out of all his troubles’ === ra 
** And why?” the man mepaned _ Just then Philip burst in upon him, saying, 
a4 ** Because,” the Colonel answered, “I am in have found him, of whom Moses in the law, 


my duty here, my friends. And ¢he man who ts 
sin his duty can suffer nothing.” 
; «« He can die,” the man replied, breathing hard. 
‘But he seemed unmoved. “That,” he replied 
_ cheerfully, “‘is nothing. Zo die ts but an accident. 
Who dies tn his duty suffers no harm.”’ 
"I have shortened the last passage somewhat, and 
“ei peice of both are mine. 
GEORGE CHRISTIE. 


Ms ve ey Church, Edinburgh. 


af ST ea I 


Che Faith of Mathanaef. 
THE story of Nathanael, given in Jn 151, can 


aN surprise and doubt in the reader’s mind. It 1s 


brought so quickly, and with so little apparent | 
_ reason, to believe and confess that Jesus was the 


* all allowance for the fact that the former of these 
; - titles may not have had in Nathanael’s mind all 
Pes the meaning that it aftetwards came to have for 
him and for us, there is still so much that is 
"strange that we either reject the story as improb- 


those misplacements of which there seem to be 
_ *several in this Gospel. 

story, and find it not so improbable after. all. 
. Nathanael was evidently one of the best of the 
int religious Jews of his day. His religious life did 
- not express itself in ostentatious prayers and 
trumpeted almsgiving, but in the habit of prayer 
and meditation in the secret place. Such was his 
Ecrployment when Philip found him under the 


_ reading the story of his ancestor Jacob, his mean- 
ness and trickery whereby he wronged and robbed 
ae ‘his brother and deceived his father, and had to 
<a j 3 . 5 

: flee in fear and shame from his home. So his 
mind would be led to think of the same sins that 
so sadly marred the life of even the professedly 
religious men of his own day, and he would long 


& 


CS hardly, fail. on first considération to occasion 
, to say, ‘Thou art the Son of God} thou art © 
: hard , to believe that one who was so prejudiced | 
‘1 against. the very name of Nazareth could be | 


. _ Son of God and the King of Israel. After aes ‘Verily, verily ye shall see the true (Jacob’s) 


| sinful men, and binds him to them with covenant 
the angels of God ascending and descending on 
| him.’ « a 
able, or regard it as one of the most obvious of | 


' had been reading that part of the story of Jacob to — 


‘Yet there is a way. in which we may read the | 


| from God. , / 
fig-tree in his garden. There he was probably . 


the prophets, did write, Jesus of Nazareth.’ | 
says much for Philip’s influence that his friend V was 
willing to lay aside his prejudice and to ‘come. and 
see.’ We can imagine the surprise of Nathanael 
when, on approaching Jesus, he heard Him say, 
“See, here is a son of Jacob, but with none of. 
Jacob’s deceit in him.’ ‘Whence. knowest thou 
me?’ exclaims the astonished Nathanael. Not 
that he accepted Jesus's: high estimate of him, for. * 
the sincere soul is ever ‘ conscious most of wrong 

within,’ but he saw thats this strange man of. 
Nazareth must have been reading his thoughts. 
And this impression: was made more sure-when he 
“heard Him-further say, ‘When thou wast under the 
fig-tree, before that Philip called thee, I saw. thee.” 
It was this that led Nathanael, with that ready” 
faith which the sincere soul most easily conceives, 


‘I 


\ es BI). 


King of Israel.’ iis i AN 

Then Jesus, willing, as always, to ’ confirm: ‘the 
faith that confesses, said, with further reference to 
His ‘reading and His thoughts on Jacob’s story, 


ladder, which brings God near to men,- even to 


| promises (Gn 28) ye shall see the Son of man, and 


Thus we have only to suppose that ‘whtawaert! 


. which. Jesus makes such obyious references to oe 
find cause for Nathanael’s sudden change from 
scepticism to faith. This strange, intimate know- 
ledge of ‘what-was in man,’ about which ‘John so 
often remarks, was, we know, most impressive and 
convincing, so that sHis disciples are represented 
as saying to him, , ‘We know that thou knowest all 
things: dy this we believe that thou camest vert 


And it was Nathanael’s pbdeless mind that aa 
believed that such knowledge belonged only to 
“the Son of God, the King of Israel.’ Ae er Sea 

coe 
GEORGE C. WALKER, agi. 
Dilkusna: ae India, or 


" Epbisiass | . 6. 


Bow xapiréw here refer to position or condition, 


} 


ee the former, while others, including most oderh 
--versions and commentators, favour the latter, as in 
Lk 1%, Jt may be useful to compare various 
nk versions of these words: 
~  A.V.—Wherein He has made us accepted. 
R.V.—Which He freely bestowed on us. > 
Loyd. —Which He bestowed graciously on us. 
_ Fenton.—His glorious gift‘which He presented 
to us from love: 


eee 1 


_ Twentieth Century New Testament. —His ne 


’ kindness which He gave us. 
mais ‘Weymouth. His grace with which He Has 
enriched us. 
_ Moffatt. —His planous grace bestowed on us. 
} Ellicott.—In. gage He i pale’ His Brace to 
aS 


us 18 (liberally conferred on us). ig 
_ Westcott. —Wherewith He highly Woes us. 


bestowed « on us. Sa 
ad ‘indlay.—Treated us with grace. Ree 
Scott Lidgett. —Freely bestowed on us. 
ee N. Darby. —Taken us into favour. - 


\ caWce dt. Grirrita Tuomas. 
Ee 
go 
id : Ba \ 


Reviticus y. 1. 


‘ IF a soul sin, ane hear the voice of swearing, and 
isa witness, whether he hath seen or known. of 
‘it; if he do not utter it, then he shall bear his 


My? ‘The first part of this verse, now quoted from ‘the 
A.V., obviously labours under a certain obscurity 
which’ prevents the \reader from: forming a clear 
es conception of the whole enactment; nor is much 
_ improvement effected by the R.V., which, probably 
; following a French translation, renders. the per- 
2 ‘plexing: portion thus: ‘If any one sin,in that he 
5 heareth the voice of adjuration, he being a 
fitness.’ . . . Let it_be at once-Observed that - 
ain difficulty lies with the opening verb ‘ 
‘The ‘last part of the verse plainly shows that. a 


neglected to inform ‘the, judicial authorities of 


to standing or supply ? Some, as the A.V., take. 


_and attention is fixed solely on his failure to 
sin committed by others. S 


Yoxt 6 dudpty, Kal axoven Pwviy dpKiop.0d, K 
| paprus Be 


_ appropriate vocalization, so that the meaning m 


Gn 38 10; 


“Eadie. ane grace with which He has graced ‘room of a house, Jos 617-5, 2 K 113, 2 Ch 18 


_ | overhear nefarious pp ae, or even see 
Armitage Robinson.—Which He hath, freely 
from the eordemanes of a painful dea, par 
ay ein to avoid the. odiutn of bein 


“refrained from telling the proper authorities. a a 


but also to evil deeds committed—one may con 


i guilt of ” ‘the offender was incurred when he 


cas: which he ne overheard, or oes dee | 


himself, however, i incomprehensibly ee 


The venerable Septuagint by its render 


. ), as well as the Vulgate and 
versions, sahil confirms the received H 
and compels us to examine this carefully, i 
hope of discovering there a, more probable 
By\changing a single consonant (putting 3 
of 8) in the misleading form xonn, and at 


become the ‘resemblant N2nn Be 8 Mn), 


we are enabled to render the openi g clause, 
‘Whenever a person is concealed’ (among. 
or in a cave, Jos 106-17. 27; of in. 


One in such a hiding- place might inyol 


\ hat he Would rather incur sil ‘bisa 


A further emendation of the Massoretic Tex 
seems to be required, As the expression j mb 4 


(A.V. ‘the voice of swearing,’ R.V. ‘the voice : 
adjuration,’ Vulg. vocem jJurantis) presents too mild 
and too restricted 2 meaning to suit the context. 
for-this refers not merely to language~ overhea 
peel venture to substitute the hee 
3522 ete. ye which more fully and cleanly bie ou 
what is doubtless the sense of the whole enact 
ment, thus: fa 
‘Whenever any person is concealed, and over 
hears any kind of iniq@ity, he being a witness— * 
whether he has seen, or knows [by hearing]—if I he: 
does not inform, then he shall bear his iniquity,’ 
James Rune Me 
New College, Edinburgh. re 


* 


——— te je 


ITH reference to the note by Mr. Glynne on 
i oa 5. in THE ExpPosITORY A for June, 


$37 NI on. 


HE Expository oruins for October doa s. ta 
ad an article on this word which is-expressed 
e English Bible by various wets especially: 
mercy’ and ‘loving-kindness.’ He ‘argued 
he main idea might be expressed by ‘cove- 


ale of Piss semran al aye to 


re Nae 1”) we read that it 
e of He Hance chines, on which the woud 


MepOetober et 
om this point of view the phrase at the end of 
558 presents little difficulty. 


‘ose’ to ee prine words. are addressed. We may 
: ‘Incline your ear, and come unto me: 
and let your soul live; and let me make with 


ive turn to the Syne nown passage 2 S 7. 
There we have a statemeft of the covenant with 
David. ‘That, may be called ‘an everlasting cove- 
e ~ nant.’ According to it, the throne of David was 
to be for ever (vv.1*- 16), his house and his kingdom 
‘ “were to be for ever (v.1*). He has the promise 


- that the ton of God would not depart from him. 


We may read along with this. chapter the 89th 
Psalm, which begins with the words, ‘I shall sing 


| ever? as referri 8 to a “on. 


\ he phrase. which is translated ‘the sure mercies 
_of David’ is an expansion and explanation. of thee 


tee as fidelity to a covenant rather than | 


frites Piebrey it certainly meant ‘loving-- 
Iness,’ as in the common phrase OY7On mio3. 


may be translated ‘the practice of Shanty or 


and the covenant that is ae 
akan that is 


Wp eae se take it then that the words at the 


promise ‘of a new David. 


king, whom I will Taise up unto Me at O.! 


It defines the 


‘| that of the quest of the scholar who would ki 


was not at home, that there is no need for a p 


of nim, vpn for. ever >> and it is. 


that there: is a feferaiee to the sorbaset 
David, ‘the everlasting covenant’ with David. 
_ We, take it, then, that in Is 55 the people peti 

made to look back to the old covenant with David. 


preceding phrase ‘an everlasting covenant.’ Tha 
covenant with David was firm, lasting. - And ‘the 
covenant to be made would be as. ae. and es 


‘the sure mercies “of. David’ with Ps. 8g: 
mercy will I keep for him for evermore, ane) my — 
Sena shall. stand fast with him.” “The word for 


‘stand: fast” is an same as the word for * sure’ in 


Is 55, 


‘sure.’ : 


It piets to a. time: 1en 
: they will serve Jahweh their God, and Davi 


cf. Hos 3° and Bek 34”). 


Te auto pie eh 


this question again. Iti is ‘not an Oe O 
For it is liable to révival on other, grounds 


the memory. Hackel, in his book Die Weltritse A, 
used it»to demonstrate the ‘promiscuous birth 
Jesus Christ ; and Thomas Hardy has’ done mi 
the same in a- poem which has some curren see 
Professor Loofs so answered the biologist, who ha 
ventured here as elsewhere into regions where 


to write a protest against the novelist. 


7 


But it may 


that it came. rom a corseption! of mapbevos 
eissmann’s d scovery, that Panthera | ‘was a 

1ame which a been ; given to some Roman soldiers 
2c. Cl. ox clue would thi ae Ast those 


on it Recess of: a ihenese to Vay ae, 


ch or two. of. the yen and the, oman legend 
aped carey 

ere is_ at. Yeast Aikeliboods Mone this view. | 

id eS, not-answer the ‘question whether the 

iven to Jesus for any other motive 

oe here : a Ghnetian 


“His ad for. 
It will be” 
be ec | that helt or these 2 Hoan passages 


fe a4 


these’ fet: 
the Indies. 


s | begotten from a panther (é cise ie 


PL ec 492. A). 


meanings with Jesus Christ : 
‘catio (= Ephraim) fortitudo est ane mei. 


mus. The 
The pabthes has a Beud 
body and is scented as’ if by all the s 
- Eusebius knows that the 


But he affirms that the Lord. “was cms 
Panther, _ Therefore the | words ‘oft 


must be taken mystically (pvorexdirepoyye 
does, and points out that ineffable jswe 
| | exhaled by the Logos and Lord. I ‘ 


Moreover, it is corable that Taide Hi 
his De Fide Catholica contra a oe a 
is a Latin coerenaan in value andy 


Have we 
two factors, the ancient connotations — 
text forthe name? There was need for 
simple minds to be able to Seana 


of His ‘conquests. 
that the name Ephraim has been Ne 


life in it, for example Origen, Comm. i 2 Joa 
XXVili. 24 (1: 9), and Jeno: De Nominibus 2 fi 


. ieab De Num. lib. yes 


While Augustine, Zxarratio in Ps 599 bale d th 
‘Mea, inquit, 


enim) meum Christus est ( 


{We codlbrooke SeiNement. 


1 Compare Origen, Canin in Ep. ad Rom v.13 a yore 


e the second, a name Tor, Jerusalem, Catech. Lecs. xiv. 17 ; Bar Salibi, Treatise a a 


the yeas vil. 3. 


What say they? : \ 

‘We must be exceedingly. ecacet and forestall 
criticism by ourselves ‘scrapping’ whatever ‘has 
ceased to be useful. There is a certain amount of 
¥ estranged phraseology, which must go. There is 
oe some amount of fossilized belief, which- must go. 
ghee? _ There is @ large amount of denominational culty 
\ Dee which must go.) 


‘Jesus deals very tenderly with the outcasts of 
i Oey sphere; but He deals with them truthfully. 
_ The tax-gatherer is forgiven but che is not white- 
© washed, the harlot is forgiven but her past life-is 
See ignored nor extenuated, the thief enters 
Paradise, but he enters not as an honest man but 


‘ 2 a repentant thief.? 


the. bluestocking is as old as fnnkind Her 
Retinal was Eve, the first. dabbler in «moral 
EB ilictopy ie & 


a The belief in Original ra as was itself Man’s 
Nt ens sin.? 


o The anid incline to surmise of ite 

by Poa ‘That the Christian faith proves false, I find ; 
, For, our Essays-and- Reviews’ debate 

Begins to tell on the public mind, ‘ 

ay And Colenso’s words have weight: | 


ag ‘still, to suppose it true, for my dare 

_ See reasons and reasons; this, to begin: 

Tis the ‘faith that launched point-blank her dart 
At the head of a lie—taught Original Sin, 

ie nine on of Man’s Heart.4 


me The eae. of the Churches. 
AS The Rey. Nicholai Velimirovic, D.D., whose 
os book on Zhe A gony of the Church has heed com- 
ae mended by Principal Whyte, says that what the 
me Churches need most sorely (and they all need it) 
is self-castigation. 
used to castigate themselves when a great plague 
“came over the: world. They used to consider 


: _ did not accuse anybody else. Well, this extreme 


1 Dr. Arthur Jones in Problems of To-morrow. 

2 Professor J. F. McFadyen in Jesus and Life, 92. 
8 Edward Moore in We Moderns. 

4 Browning, ‘Gold Hair.’ 


Entre (ous, 


‘The Christian monks of old «| tendencies.” 


themselves as the real cause of the plague, and 


method ‘ought Ao be used. now byt ‘he Church Re 
for the good of mankind and for their own, 00 
ie a be quite enough to bring the dawning 
w day for Christianity if this self catigation 
thé Churches were only a self-criticism. 
‘If, for instance, the Eastéfn Church would's 
Although I have preserved faithfully | and u 
changingly the most ancient traditions %of. Christ 
anity, still I have many faults and insufficiencies. te 
I have much to, learn from the Roman Church, 
how to bring all my sections, all my national and 
, provincial branches into closers,touch ; and from 
Anglicanism I have to learn thé wonderful spirit of 
piety, expressed not only in old times, but even i in. 
quite modern. times: through | new prayers 
hymns, new psalms, added to the. old. ones 7 
from Protestantism I have to learn the’coura; 
look every day to the verytbeart of Jeligion ea 
simplest and most common expressions. 
» Or, if the Roman Church would use. this § 
criticism, ‘saying : My concentration. is my: 
and my Wap ess tae after all, my, 


Spirituality of: thie wofld. J have | to ae 7 
Christian East more ‘humility, ; and nee 


eee and from Photestantiéi a 
appreciation of human efforts and results | i 
and civilization generally. A Ca 


but, above all, I have to cee ‘that “they r ex 
Apostolic Churches as well as I, and that I m, 
without them, too’ small an island, and ‘ur ab 
resist alone the flood of patriotic and imps : 
And from the Protestants I h 
‘learn to put the living Christ ne all doc 
statements and liturgical mysteries. - 
‘Or, if the Protestants of all ¢ 
Maes their Mea apis aitade to on 


fidence i in hifaiaye reason and Kune, olden 
worship is bare of every es but a ee 


al worthien to: ‘come Berove the face of God than 
Et © men. 


and sacraments, but.now we séeé that the mystery 
Le OF life and_of our religion is too deep to: be spoken 
out clearly in words. only. And we havé been 
“frightened by’ the. episcopal administration of the 
LS Church, but now we'see that the episcopal system 

iy S a golden midway between the ‘papal and our 
extremes. Besides, we have gone too far in our 
‘riticism of the Church tradition, and of the Holy 
£ ‘Scriptures. 

¥, : ae a > Eastern: ‘Church idolatrous nd the 


1 Se hintata ee, aaa we hays our own Wey 
C ae ai criticism: and pridey; and we have 


on a a plicy! of criticism and. self. sufficiency which 
~~ has lasted a thousand years, ever since the 16th 
‘ July 1054—the very fatal date when the Pope’s 
delegates put an Excommunication Bull on the 
altar of St. Sophia’s in Constantinople. The 
primitive monks, who practised self-castigation 
SBP - because of the world- evil, experienced ¢ a wonderful 
‘purification of soul, a new vision of God, and an 
Pe bidinac) sense of unity with all/men, living 
and: dead! 
needs at present; a perieaton: a new vision of 
God, and a sense e of unity.’ : 


ell } if 7 4 


rv * 7 ty 


? covery iat the sayings of Christ were not original. 
What would he say to that now if he were to read 
‘the words of, a learned and loyal Jew, Mr. 
Claude G.. Montefiore?. The passage will be 
- found in Liberal Judaism cand Flellenism, p. 93. 
A The words are: P 

ew *It seems to be held by many Jewish. writers 
that if a certain saying in the New Testament can 
a _be paralleled by a saying of the same sort in the 
. “Old Testament or the eee Literature, that 


ie 62 battes 4 
a ph ft 


| the saying may forthwith be eee “It. 


We have been frigh itened by’ candles and | 
- incense, and. vestments) and signs, and symbols, | 


if splitting. it atomistically into sentences, 


We. have to learn to abstain from > 


| a good deal later. 


world’s spiritual consciousness through the Testa- 


Well, that is just what the Church:| the thought is central and burnin 


pations of his theories.’ 


much. 


longer original. “We have, however, already 
that the greatness and inspiration of a New 1 
ment passage do not depend upon its bones i 


passion, upon its relation: to, and. its mae Ir 
teaching as a whole, upon its ultimate effect 
the world. Thus the New Testament woul 
lose in greatness, in importance, or in inspir. 


could find for every good sentence a Rabb 
parallel, or if you could’ prove (which » you 
rarely can) that, in each separate instance 
Rabbinic parallel was earlier than the New T 
ment sentence. Asa matter of fact, so far as 
Rabbinic parallels are concerned, they are usuz 
But even if he fish: upe ‘li 


the question, Over and above originality in 
is originality as regards the world, or, the origi 


up a ig ES (RES from the Testamen or ifrow 
Philo, and we shall honour the authors and admire 
the sentences, but the question remains whether | et: 
the thought of the sentences has entered into the cs 


ments or through the Gospels, through Philo’ or 
through Paul. “And the question remains whether ; 
in the New 
Testament, and only incidental and exceptional i in 
the parallels. Luther keeps his place, though he | 
had his precursors ; Darwin maintains his position, 
though there were prany adumbrations and antici- 
There is one originality in Jesus which is s worth i 
It is an originality which should make > 
some appeal to Viscount Morley. Let us hear 
Mr. Montefiore again: ‘As regards the Israelite 
enemy there is no command in the Old Testament — 
that he is to be hated. But is there any command > 
that he is to be loved? No, there is not. And — 
I. am far from approving those criticisms of — 
modern Jewish writers who, instead of admiring — 
the command, “Thou shalt love thine enemy,” — 
positively depreciate and condemn it. I think 
that Matthew 548 and Luke 627-8 are among 
he noblest specimens of human ethics, among) 


his Tees of human ideals — une sommenee ee 
Was still think this, though, when I. remember the 
nationality of the commentators who “have most 
exhausted their vocabulary in exaltation -of these 
- Gospel \passages. and in. depreciation of Old 


: hesitation and of doubt. But what zs the love of 
- enemies? How is it to be shown? I do not 


Gacbreuack gave up the wearing. of jewe an 
much 9 bear in consequence: Afterwards, 
women'who had braved the storm had made 
discovery : EY were no. more: ‘thereafter i 


r, wives, our children, and our friends. The 
critics are doubtless right when they say 
0 ask for such a feeling would be absurd and 
sirable. But, as sO often when critics of 


Hye had found a new thing, even | ae 
| ality ; andein finding it they had gained i in cou: 
and in character. Things impossible before 
now undertaken weaony a thought 


Scans Jewish critics set up a ninepin in 
It is an easy, and naelighes 


} 


_ And. the explanation of the “‘love” tangled their , feet with invisible thieads 4 
des is best given in the apes words: “Do |: going deeper, those who for love. of ne € hatte 
to them that hate you.” And so far as | had counted all things loss and vanity, loved Him 
ieee en ings are concerned, we cam avoid the desire of | now with a new, love, rejoiced vith a new joy: 
nEe, As can avoid delight when the enemy there any limit to what God is prepared to do. 
| the one who loves His Son well enough to 
Gare His, lightest — wish? “ After” these thing 
ya ) nunciation | of temporal | -gain—the word o 
ss “JexBlake was asked to take the post of | Lord came unto Abraham | in a vision, 
ematical. tutor at Queen’s Collége. The “Fear not, I am thy shield and thy. exce 
gestion gave her great pleasure, and’ she | great reward.” After these, things—not diss 
oached the subject to her parents when she —the word was s the Same Sis osha A ae 
next went home. ‘Though startled, they were on ig fc eR a 
‘the: whole pleased at the honour done her, but |, Note the Date. 
: ings assumed a different aspect when her father In one of his letters heunt capita Ball, 
ized the conditions on which the tutorship was | wrote (he was then in camp at Bishop Stortfo 
om be held. jand aged 18} years): ‘I am going to work. har. 
uy ‘Dearest, ‘I have only this moment heard that | I will stops oking from to-night... Note the d eS 
you contemplate being pa/d for the tutorship. It | I do-not intehd these for idle words, but at mes 
- would be quite beneath you, darling, and I cannot | I shall fail. Then, dear dad, I. shall want your) 
consent to it. Take the post as one of honour and | advice. God will help and He has Ape on BEC ny 
: ser, be quite sure. But to be pad for the work The Church's Task. ae elisa ye yt 
would be to alter the thing completely, and would It is not often that the politician says somethi: 
_ lower you sadly in the eyes of almost everybody. | that is good for instruction in righteousness, — Tt; 
~ Do not think about it, dearest, and you will rejoice | not often enough. But the Prime Minister 
‘ greatly by and eye with all who love you Best.’! | | accomplished it. He attended the Annual ‘Flor 
see | Service of the Welsh Baptist’. Church at Cast 
RP ‘The Prayer Meeting. ; _ Street, Oxford Street, London, on the 23rd 
7 try to make my prayer-meeting as “full of life June, and sat with the minister in the pull 
_ and humour and common sense as possible—I - After the service there was a discussion, as ‘is 
_ 1 The Life of Sophia Jex- Blake, sh Ste |? Lefe and Letters of John Paterson SO aeN, M. 


‘Church and the Futu | y' 
made his contribution. It is pbered in 
Times of the ‘24th. ‘It deserves preservation. ‘ 
f CL) Reconstruction to be ale) 


by Ly x ye 

Hane all ‘been ‘in the fiery furnace, a 
middle classes and the eee classe 
(such: a thing. . eke a 


‘ | stands i in the way, ek we will Mare to 
hims We have not forgotten how | ‘to 
I do not believe it will be necessary. 
| have the world as it was. It was a libak 0 
Christ. It was a oe His pant 


oh) ‘ 
{Tam very ok to. think that the mind of 
the Churches, of the young people of the Churches, 
has been devoted to these problems, because I feel 
_ that the great problem of the reconsiruction of the 
in ‘world is safer if the arches begin to take charge 
of it, 
: ‘We have suffered.in the war, parhagte through 
lack of preparation before we entered it. Do not ; 
det us make the same mistake in peace. The. 
: “mistakes | we might make through entering on peace 
without preparation would be even more disastrous 
“than the mistakes you might make by entering iro 
r without preparation. The things that you will’ 
will be more ie ree ses will give direc: 


have special pits, ‘those who. have 
turning things into gold—some me 
in their finger-tips; it does not nfatte 
touch, it is gold—all who have these 
| let us remember that there are other 
fortunate, and deal gently and tende 
_who are grateful that God has been goo 
paying our debt of gratitude by sharing 
brothers. That is the spirit in which | 
try to start the new world—as men 

come out of the Hey furnace,’ a 


qu ily): cud that inne ti remain. 

a hatever you do you must be’ just, just to 
The world has got to be everybody’s 
is not going: a be a world of any one | 


i hd 


Sadie. 


‘| hife: she knew many of. them’ by he 5 
speed; them almost on her death- bed ; ” 
copy is worn even ener, ‘threadbare’ | t 


“Miltetisen No. | “Mammor- 
a No; nor jenuerehy either. You have only 
to look at what has happened in other. lands. 
cae land to which a form of peace has come 


write her report to Dr. Sewall or Miss Du Pre, ai 
to copy in her diary—as she aes lines: 


steep, 
With no guide for my footsteps, no. hel 
my fear: 
Only this—that He knoweth the beet tha ] 
tread, " 
And His banner of crimson is over my head. 


poopie from whom I have sprung. Such as 
T only got through fighting. I am going to 
ares way this time. I believe that hearts 


atin: PHepié have gone through the fiery 
ce together. You all know of the three men 
nt through the fiery furnace, and if they 
‘t settle accounts when they came out I do 
believe that there was any quarrel. They did 


Walter de 1 Mare.. 


‘ Motley,’ ‘which gives the title. to Mr. de la 
Mare’s new Nebeiitig seas? and Other Poe 


iu i Cabs: 3s. 6d. net), is found in the middle. 
—Itis the Fool’s wonder at the War: 


nyics They’ re all at war !— 

|. Yes, yes, their bodies go 

_ ?Neath burning sun and icy star 

- To chaunted songs of. woe,. 

Dragging cold cannon through a mire 
Of rain and blood and spouting fire, 
_/ The new moon glinting hard on eyes 


\ 


a Bat it js not a volume of war poems. The poet 
‘sees before and after. Much as the present has 
; of advantage, being so present and of such a 
variety, he struggles with the instinct, ‘Let us eat 
i and. drink’ '; for. there is another instinct, which 
with encouragement is the stronger of the two, 
i andi in any case lasts the longer. It is the instinct 
that greets the future with a cheer: 


What needest thou?—a few brief hours of rest’ 
ag Wherein to seek thyself in thine own breast; 

‘A transient silence wherein truth could say 
Such was thy constant hope, and this thy way ?>— 
©. burden of life that is = , 

AA livelong tangle of perplexities. 


some. steadfast refuge from a fickle heart ; 
Still to be thou, and yet no thing of scorn, 
uae: find no stay here, and yet not forlorn ae 
LO riddle of life that is 

An endless war ’twixt contrarieties. 


oe this vain Beaton. Is not sweet the rose? 
&; _ Sings not the wild bird ere’to rest he goes? 
Hath not in miracle brave June returned? 
Burns not her beauty as of old it burned? 
| ‘O foolish one to roam 

oy, So far in thine own mind away from home! 


OApheré blooms the flower when her petals fade, 
er sleepeth echo by earth’s music made, 
Where all things transient to the changeless win, 
There waits the peace thy spirit dwelleth in. 


. Ford Madox Hueffer. 

It is very good form at present for poets not to 
Baie Memdelnes seriously. But does not Mr. Ford 
Madox Hueffer go just a little beyond the form? 
‘His prefaces are defiances, with a yawn all through 
Potpem.- We are not offended. Weknow that there 
is something i in him and even in his poetry though 
he will not himself believe it. But when he 
describes his heaven and tells us that it is a 


‘| materialist’s. heavy ahd ‘we Sear be | ‘all 


| we discover that it is Beets Islamic, a ‘harem, 


pide with insanities ! At 


. What seekest thou res truce from that thou art; 


happier if it is 4 materialist’s heaven’; and whe 


though of one: 


The thirst, and the long, slow ‘ache, 
And to interlace yay oh et 
Lash with lash, lip with lip, limb with limb, and 

the een of the hand with the hand © PAs 
And. 


* 


—We are quite sure that it is time for the poet to 
stifle his yawn and be the man he is. ’ 

No doubt it is realistic. It is none the better 
for that. No doubt’ 


\ 

God is a» véry, clever mechanician ; 

Nor does*God need to be a ON mesic 

To. give to each man after his heart, 8 

Who knows very well what each man has in his 
heart : 


To let you pass your life in a ‘ght club where 
they dance, 


Bone of France ; uae) we 
If you will, on the turbulent sea ; ee you ican 
the peace of the night ; (ine 
Where you will; how you will; . Z 
Or in the long dea “pf a ic els may. never. 


pall ; , vey 
| He would be a very little God if He could ot 
do all this, 


And He is sfill. rey 
The great God of all. ie 


But that is not the signature of gioathess. aoe op 
\ The-‘volume is called On Heaven, and Poems 
written on Active Service (John Lane; 35. 6d. net). 
The poems written on active Service are realistic 
also, very realistic. And realism is right there. 
We had better discover what war is and does, 
whatever the discovery cost ts. The whole world 
had better understand, for the time, will come fc 
forgetting, and this one thing must never be for- 
gotten—the naked beastliness of it all. We are 
learning it. Many poets have helped. One of the 
Oss bepress is Ford Madox Hueffer. ae 
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